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START THE YEAR RIGHT ON TIRES BY 




















Pew year’s resolutions are fine—if you keep them. But here’s a good 
one, and you'll actually want to keep it. 

Resolved: From today on, for me, none but tires by Lee of Conshohocken. 

Your safety in buying tires is not in the appearance or the price, but 
in the maker’s name. You can’t tell a good tire by its looks or its price. 

Lee of Conshohocken puts the name LEE on all of its tires; we’re proud 
to have you know we make them. 

Look at Leeland, our secondary line complete in popular balloon and high 
pressure sizes; Lee Balloon, a fine four-ply creation; Puncture Proof, that 
laughs at glass or nails; DeLuxe Flat Tread, the leader in high pressure 
tires; or Lee Shoulderbilt, the heavy duty masterpiece.. 

The LEE name is a sign that every dollar in the price comes back to 
you with interest, in service. 

We'd rather make them better than the price, than price them better 
than they are. 

For even the small cars—Ford, Chevrolet, Star, Whippet—where com- 
petition has made prices so low that quality is often forgotten, Lee Tires 
are the answer. Get acquainted with good tires. 

. 7 yr . . 

Our suggestion for a New Year’s resolution may seem to you a little 
immodest. When you adopt it and keep it, you'll see that it isn’t. 


Lee Tire & Rubber Company, Conshohocken, Pa. 


COST NO MORE TO BUY ~ MUCH LESS TO RUN 


COST NO MORE To BUY 
MUCH LESS To RUN 


At 


Vice 
Cons, 
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LEE Shoulderbilt 


Compared to other makes of heavy duty Balloons, 
you will find the Shoulderbilt bigger, taller and 
oftentimes heavier. They are over over-size. The 
greater service to you must be obvious. 
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Marmon presents this month two new and extraordinary lines of straight-eights 


—the “68” and the “78; at $1395 and $1895, respectively, f. 0. b..factory. These 
new cars will be on view at all leading automobile shows. Straight-eight 


performance plus real distinction and charm is now to be had at moderate cost, 
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10 seconds -:: 0 remove 
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after mask 


of weariness 


ERE’S a simple way to enjoy all 

the exhilarating, refreshing effect 
of a massage every morning—a way 
to banish that terrible, tired, ““morn- 
ing-after”’ look. 


Merely apply a few drops of Fougére 
Royale After-Shaving Lotion after 
your morning shave. Your face tingles 
a moment—then feels cool, smooth 
and wonderfully refreshed. 


More than a refreshant, however, 
Fougére Royale isa genuine skin tonic. 
Smooths away small wrinkles, peps 
up sagging face muscles and puts 


gee? 
_ Lotion, 75¢ 


Shaving Cream, 50¢ 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ 
Talcum, 50c 
Eau Vegetable, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50¢ 


healthy blood and color in your face. 
Regularly used, it has a genuine re- 
juvenating effect on your skin. 


Try this remarkable new skin lotion 
after shaying and if you wish to start 
the day really right, shave with Fou- 
gere Royale Shaving Cream, the non- 
caustic, non-irritating, perfectly bal- 
anced shaving cream that makes pos- 
sible the smoothest, most comfortable 
shave you ever had. Both lotion and 
cream are mildly perfumed with the 
odeur of Fougere Royale (Royal Fern) 
—a pleasing, wholesome outdoor 
fragrance. 


Generous samples may be had if you 
send the coupon below. 





HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T 3 

539 West 45th Street, New York City 

You may send me without charge trial con. 
tainers of Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lo- 
tion and Shaving Cream. 
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LETTERS 


No Bet 


Sirs: 

Who gives a tinker’s dam whether or not a 
pig in Shelby, N. C., slobbers on James Led- 
better ? 

You say in your advertisements that Tim 
is written for “active persons of high intelli- 
gence and quick apperceptions . .. not for 
the masses.” 

Really, I just can’t imagine a person of high 
intelligence enjoying reading about slobbering 
pigs and rams butting fat women as reported 
in your MISCELLANY Department (TIME, Dec. 
26, 1927). 

. . « Now I would like to make you a 
little bet, and I won’t back down either if 
I lose. 

Here it is. Ask your subscribers if they enjoy 
reading about rams butting fat women and pigs 
slobbering on people. If they like it, I will 
pay you double price for TimME for ten years. 
If they do not care for it, I get Time ten 
years for nothing and you agree to cut 
out the silly, uncouth stuff. 


F. T. Mupp 








Falls City, Neb. 

TIME finds it impossible to conduct 
polls among its 175,000 subscribers 
and newsstand buyers or take up 
every sporting offer made by specula- 
tive readers. When TIME omitted 
MISCELLANY for three issues, TIME 


found itself the target of indignant 
correspondence.—ED. 


Feet 


Sirs: 

Colonel Charles Augustus Lindbergh is prob- 
ably the only man alive today of whom it can 
be truly said: “Here is a hero whose feet are 
not of clay.’’ 

Yet what does Time say of Lindy’s feet? I 
quote from your. story about him under 
*“*Heroes.” Therein you sneer: ‘‘Lindbergh.. . 
feet: large. When he arrived at the Embassy 
in Frarce no shoes big enough were handy.” 

Let me tell you, Time, there will never be 
a man on your staff big enough to “stand 
in Lindy’s shoes’! 





GRACE GorRDON Cox 


Boston, Mass. 
° e ° 


“Golden State’ 
Sirs: 

I call your attention to item in Time of 
Nov. 28 issue, p. 31, top, which refers to 
women’s lounge and smoking room on trains 
operated by the Pennsylvania R. R., Lehigh 
Valley and also mentions name of the Santa 
Fe’s crack train The Chief. 

As you probably know, the Rock Island’s 
Golden State Limited has carried a_ ladies’ 
smoking room and lounge for several years 
and I am enclosing for your information, copy 
of booklet which describes this added conveni- 


ence on our trains... . 
H. H. ELLs 


Advertising Manager, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 


Hard on Managers 


Sirs : 

Why have such a crepe-hanger review your 
CINEMA? Or if this must be, why not 
change the heading to VINEGA(R)? The two 
words have letters only in common, and the 
result is not at all in keeping with your 
usual attitude. I have seen many of the 
“New Pictures” written up in your issue of 
Dec. 26, and from the reactions of the audi- 
ences on those occasions, who, after all, are 
the ones to be pleased, it would seem that 
your reviewer is entirely out of line with 
public opinion. Don’t you think it rather 
hard on the theatre managers, who book their 
plays far in advance, to give the pictures 
negative advertising, which no doubt influences 
many to stay away from an evening’s enjoy- 


ment for them. 


Don’t bother to look for my name on your 





Published weekly by Timp, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Why are modern gums 
so tender and so frail ? 


The dental profession clearly and logically points out 
both the reason and the remedy 


F you ot any member of your family have 

suffered from troubles of the gums, you 
know how stubborn and destructive these 
ailments often prove to be. 

So, perhaps,.there is welcome news for you 
in the findings of the eminent men who have 
so constantly studied these disorders. For 
they now offer: us protection against this 
enemy. They point out a means to prevent 
and to defeat its ravages — a method, fortu- 
nately, as simple in its performance as it is 
effective in its results. 





How our diet. 
breaks down 
the health of 


our gums 


Very logically, the dentists begin by getting 
at the cause of the difficulty. Why are soft 
and tender gums so widely prevalent today? 
What makes “pink tooth brush” almost a 
national complaint? 


The profession at large lays the blame at the 
door of soft food —a viewpoint summed up 
by this “keynote” statement from the con- 
vention address of a gum specialist: 

“THE majority of us (the dental profession) 
would attribute the cause of dental disease pri- 
marily to modern diet.’’ 


Soft food \\\ 


weakens UMS - 
by depriving 
them of work 


For the gums, like all iis tissue, need exer- 
cise and stimulation to speed an energizing 
flow of blood within their walls. And another 


investigator briefly explains nature's plan to 
accomplish this when he writes: 








trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. 


cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of 
packingandmailing. 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T 18 73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send mea Name......e+. 


BACON 16 BOWE” AMM. veces cccccnscceescccesece 


“THE rough, unprepared food of primitive man 
necessitated a vigorous and complete mastication, 





which meant that the vascular and nervous supply 
received continual stimulation.’’ 





But our modern cuisine, with its soft, de- 
licious foods, stripped of fibre and roughage, 
has defeated this plan. And, as if that were 
not enough, our national bad habit of hasty 
eating still further reduces the amount of 
mechanical stimulation that our food yields 
to our gums. Dental writers do not mince 
words on this point, one of them, ina widely- 
quoted professional paper, putting it like 
this: 


“TAKE an ordinary dinner, for instance, 


from the soup to the sweets; if there were anythin 
that demanded real mastication we should soon 
grumble at the cook. The habit of bolting food and 
the lessened mastication required with our more 
elaborate dietary supply the clue to many matters 
now engaging the attention of the profession.’’ 











—— 





How IPANA 
and massage 


strengthen. 
tender ‘gums 


Gums that are soft and weak, gums that bleed 
easily, or are tender to the brush — these 
are the common symptoms of gingival break- 


¢ down. They herald the approach of more 


stubborn, more distressing troubles against 
which we must guard ourselves if we are to 
keep our mouths healthy and our teeth 
sound, white and strong. 


Massage of the gums—with the brush or 


+ with the fingers—is the great restorative agent 


the dentists propose. For through massage we 
may renew the flagging circulation, bringing 
fresh vigor and health to the depleted tissues 
—a process which one practitioner outlines 


as follows: 










RET ry Terr re 





“ANOTHER striking feature of ths. (gum 
tissue) circulatory system is the effect produced by 
pressure... . This will cause blanching cf the 


um tissue, and blanching is followed b ‘blushing’ 
due to the influx of arterial blood.”’ 











And itis so simple, this gentle frictionizing 
of the gum tissues! You may easily perform 
it, twice a day, as you care for your teeth in 
the regular way. 





Your own. 


dentist will 





reasoning Y 


(eee 


Ask your dentist to explain the benefits of this 
massage, and its simple technique. 

And ask him about Ipana Tooth Paste, too. 
Thousands of the best dentists now order the 
exclusive use of Ipana, for the regular cleaning 
of the teeth as well as for the massage. For 
Ipana is a tooth paste of peculiar virtue for 


the gums. It contains ziratol, a healing and 
stimulating hemostatic long used by dentists. 


If you wish to try a sample of Ipana, by all 
means send the coupon. But thesimpler and 
quicker way is to get a full-size tube from the 
nearest drug store and use it faithfully, twice 
a day, for 30 days. Then you, too, will prob- 
ably share the enthusiasm of the well-known 
authority who makes this statement: 


“ONE cannot help being enthusiastic when 


viewing the rapid improvements inthe 


health of the dental 
tissues under artificial 
> stimulation.” 





Tia, 


Gy 























VER 35,000 men and women al- 

ready enjoy this service. 

Daily more people recognize Guild 
membership as the national answer to the 
readers’ quest for good books. Memberships 
in the Literary Guild of America are FREE 
and you are assured twelve of the year’s 
chosen books at. half price. 

Literary Guild books are selected by a 
committee of well recognized literary au- 
thorities. Carl Van Doren is Editor-in- 
Chief. Assisting him are Zona Gale, Hend- 
rik Willem van Loon, Glenn Frank, Elinor 
Wylie and Joseph Wood Krutch. “Trader 
Horn” “Circus Parade” and “Tristram”’, 
each a best seller. are examples of their 
taste and judgment. 

Guild Membership marks you as a person 
of culture and taste. It saves time, money 
and disappointment in mistaken book 
purchases. It guards against your missing 
the most significant books of the year. 
It brings twelve of the year’s best books 
to your door and cuts their price in half. 


SEND FOR “WINGS” FREE 


An _ nteresting little book has been 
published, containing advantages you will 
receive through membership in The Literary 
Guild. It will be sent you free on request. 
Mail the coupon now and assure yourself 
of twelve of the best books published next 


year for the price of siz. 


The Literary Guild 
of America, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 27A-T 
New York City 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 27A-T, New York City 

I would like to know how the Guild can publish 
the best new books in bindings equal to the trade 
editions and give them to members at half price. 
Please send WINGS free! 


list of subscribers as it isn’t there, for I am 
continually on the move and find it much 
easier to pick one up somewhere each week, 
than to bother trying to have one trail me, 
but I haven’t missed reading one in ages, 
and don’t intend to. 
ROBERT WILMER 
Warrington, Fla. 


Newsstand buyer Wilmer’s criticism 
is sound, will be heeded.—Eb. 


Historic Debate 


Sirs: 

Having delayed sending you a _ correction 
of your error of Dec. 12 in stating that Sena- 
tor Warren is called “the greatest shepherd 
since Abraham because as Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee he guides whole 
flocks of bills,”” I find now that W. M. Led- 
better in your issue of Dec. 26 has given what 
I believe to be another erroneous explanation 
of this title by stating that it was conferred 
on Senator Warren “by the late Champ Clark 
because of the Senator’s vast sheep interests in 
Wyoming.” I feel sure that the designation 
was conferred on the venerable Senator from 
Wyoming by Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver of 
Iowa, on June 8, 1909, during the historic 
debate on Schedule K (the wool tariff) in the 
Senate, from which this extract is taken: 

Mr. Dolliver: “I contemplate no attack on 
the sixth agricultural industry of America. It 
is the one point in tariff making on which 
all parties can naturally agree.” 

Mr. Warren: “Nobody, perhaps, knows better 


| than I do the genuine Republicanism of the 


Senator from Towa, or what feeling of interest 
he has for the farmer. He is a farmer, so am 
I. We are both farmers.” 

Mr. Dolliver: “You are the greatest shep- 
herd since Abraham.” (Laughter.) 

The debate was historic because Dolliver’s 
assault on Schedule K was the main factor 
during the next four years in discrediting the 
tariff revision of 1909 and with it President 
Taft’s administration. This situation encour- 
aged the Progressives’ third ticket in 1912, 
which led to the election of Woodrow Wilson. 


SAMUEL S. DALE 
Brookline, Mass. 


Sirs: 

TIME, Dec. 26, p.11: “The Smith plan would 
require . . . experts to make punishments 
fit crimes.” 

Has not the trend of criminological thought 
for at least the past 50 years been toward 
emphasizing the offender rather than an 
isolated act, the crime, in determining punish- 
ment? All recent developments in the field 
of penology (i.e. the indeterminate sentence, 
probation, parole and the reformatory) have 
been in this direction. Is it possible that 
Governor Smith’s proposal, which you hailed 
as “‘a departure almost as notable in crimin- 
ology as was the substitution of vaccine for 
leeches in the treatment of smallpox’”—is_ it 
possible that this proposal is based on the 
outworn and unsatisfactory principle of the 
Dark Ages? I believe, and I hope not. 

And in regard to the “experts,” could such 
be found who would be willing to base their 
efforts on the criterion that punishment 
should be made commensurate with the crime? 
I list the following as representative specialists 
from which a board of correction might be 
chosen: Dean Roscoe Pound, Judge Julian 
W. Mack, Dr. George W. Kirchway, Hon. 
B. G. Lewis, Dr. Bernard Glueck, Dr. W. A. 
White, Dr. Herman M. Adler, Dr. William 
Healy. Do any of these believe in punishments 
to fit crimes? I believe not. 


FRANK LOVELAND JR. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Trinidad 


... On the — 


West Indies Cruises 


Swaying women carry their 
wares ‘topside’ . . . poinsettias 
grow next to hibiscus... Lunch 
on the hotel verandah and 
watch the shifting native scene 
. . - vendors of silver jewelry 
. . - Hindus from Bombay . . . 
14 other ports studding the 
Caribbean Sea... Cristobal... 
San Juan... watch the flamin- 
goes while you dance at Mari- 
anao Playa in Havana... St. 


Pierre . . . Kingston .. . the 
diving boys at Barbados... 


31 days on a superb Cunarder 
... imagine an English manor 
house pushing out to a tropical 
sea... large rooms designed 
for aristocratic comfort... 
staterooms which have a fasci- 
nating, livable quality ... And 
the perfection of service which 
is pride of class,—because it’s 
CUNARD. Apply to local agents 
or 25 Broadway, New York. 









s.s. CALIFORNIA—31 days— 
From N. Y. Jan. 21 and 
Feb. 25 . . - « 2 «© «© © © © $300 up 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 
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HEN TONNEAUS 
BUTTONED UP THE BACK 


WAS THE WATCH YOU CARRY NEW ? 


rd] A watch may never lose a second yet be many years slow }¢- 


Cherish, as you should, that grand 
old watch of yours. Treasure it, 
and rightly, for the memories it 
recalls. Give it, too, the place that 
it has earned . . . in your heart. 
But find a place, in your pocket or 
on your wrist, for a modern Elgin 
Watch . . . thin, light, slender, 
beautiful . For styles have 
changed in watches as in motor 
cars, and that old timepiece of yours 
belongs to other days, with the 
horseless carriage that once chugged 


defiance to a jeering street... 


THE WATCH WORD FOR 


Put that old watch away, and know 
now the pride of possession that the 
ownership of a modern Elgin Watch 
always engenders. Know, too, the 
staunch loyalty that has made the 
Elgin the preferred timepiece of 
railroad men. Always faithful to 
the minute it will be, and im- 


pressively true to your present . 


standards of living. And no mat- 
ter where you may be, your Elgin 
will ever find ready and gracious 
acceptance in the most critical of 
eyes. 


ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


Gl 


© Elgin, 1928 
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WATCHES TRUE ALIKE 
TO THE TIME-MINUTE 
AND THE STYLE-MINUTE 
Here are reproduced six out- 
standing Elgin models. Others 
may be had in generous variety, 
and at a price range most liberal, 
(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 





Refinement and beauty are linked with 
accuracy in this woman’s wrist watch. 

he case is of 14-karat solid white gold, 
while the movement has 15 jewels. . . .$60 





Only out of a long experience in fine watch- 
making could come such a watch as this— 
good to look upon, faithful in service, 17- 
jewel, in a white gold-filled case...... $40 





Designed to withstand the punishment of 
sport wear is this man’s strap watch...a 
7-jewel movement in a handsome 14-karat 
gold-filled case of white tone......... 


ce 


re is 





She who wears this bracelet watch has both 
admiring eyes and the correct time upon 
her wrist. A 7-jewel movement, in a white 
14-karat gold-filled case. .......+5005 $30 





That a strap watch can be handsome yet 
hardy is most eloquently proven by this 
Elgin. It has a 17-jewel movement, in a 
white gold-filled case..........++-+ $35 





This watch is an excellent example of the 
value Elgin ever offers. The cushion case 
is made of 14-karat solid white gold. The 
movement is 17-jewel. The price... .#100 


5 








ENDURING BEAUTY IN 





Pyroxylin lacquer was 
adopted as standard forall 
Lincoln cars after three 
years of comparative tests 
with varnish finishes. These 
tests, which included every 
known means of determin- 
ing durability, have con- 
vincingly proven that py- 
roxylin lacquer is the one 
available body finish which 
will last the life of the car. 


BODY DESIGN 


In the Lincoln motor car great power and endurance are 
combined with utmost grace and beauty. Even to the smallest 
detail this fine car is an artistic as well as a mechanical achieve- 
ment. ({ The master coachbuilders of the world are devoting 
their genius to the designing of bodies for the Lincoln chassis. 
In the range of color and upholstering combinations there 
is the widest possible latitude for personal choice. Wherever 
it is in harmony with Lincoln engineering, the custom body 
may still further be adapted to personal taste, making the 
car truly expressive of the owner’s personality. ({ Such indi- 
viduality in a motor car is highly important. A Lincoln will 
never go “out of style” any more than will the owner's per- 
sonality. ({ And since there are no yearly or periodic Lincoln 


models, a Lincoln investment i: insured against the artificial depreciation which 
is the penalty of frequent changes in body design. 


LINCOIiN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISI. N OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Lincoln cars range is price from $4600 to $7300, comp.etely equipped, at Detroit 


FORD RESOURCES 


SAFEGUARD YOUR LINCOLN INVESTMENT 
eee 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


@ President Coolidge spent the last 
afternoon of 1927 assembling facts 
and ideas, and words and phrases to 
express them, for the Pan-American 
Congress in Havana, whither the of- 
ficers and crew of the _ battleship 
Texas expect to ferry him from Key 
West, Fla., next week. 

@ When 1927 had but a few min- 
utes to live, some buglers were sta- 
tioned on the White House roof under 
a spotlight. Holding their instru- 
ments at the ready, they could look 
down into a_ pool of illumination 
which spread out from the mansion 
across the lawn to the iron fence and 
sidewalk. In the pool swam thou- 
sands of white ovals with dark spots 
on them—Washingtonian faces wait- 
ing to “see” an annual phenomenon. 
As 1927 expired, the buglers played 
“Taps,” switching into “Reveille” on 
the stroke of midnight. Then a band 
played “Your Land and My Land.” 
The crowd sang, cheered, tooted 
horns, went home. ... This program 
had been arranged by Mrs. Coolidge, 
as was most of another program, 
when throngs from officialdom,  so- 
cieties and the body public trooped 
3,291 strong into the White House for 
the annual New Year Reception. 

C@ The bill by Senator Walsh of 
Montana re-amending the statute of 
limitations to its pre-War form, pro- 
viding legal immunity for a_con- 
spiracy more than three years old, 
designed to force reluctant testimony 
in the Fall-Sinclair oil trials, re- 
ceived the President’s signature. 

@ “MEXICAN VICE RESORTS AP- 
PEAL TO COOLIDGE TO STOP 
RINGING CURFEW AND KEEP 
OPEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT.” So 
headlined a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper. The gist of the matter was 


that Representative Philip David 
Swing of California had petitioned 


the State and Treasury Departments 
to close the California-Mexico border 
at 6 p.m. daily. Businessmen in 
Tijuana and other Mexican towns 
hoped to invoke the spirit of Lind- 
bergh to keep their best customers 
from being locked out in the evenings. 
President Coolidge, with many a 
more vital Mexican matter on _ his 
mind (see p. 9), made no statement 
on “vice resorts” or “curfews.” 

@ An exchange of letters between 
Secretary Mellon and Senator Smoot 
gave people the impression that the 
Administration’s tax policy had al- 
tered through force of circumstance. 


President Coolidge explained that such 
was not the case (see p. 9). 

@ = Outclassing all other White House 
callers of the week in point of cere- 
mony was Halvard Huntfeldt Bachke, 
Norway’s new Minister to the U. S., 
who came bearing letters of credence. 


Hoover's Edge 


Like other G. O. Politicians in 


other states (New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Ohio) Senator Waiter Evans Edge 


of New Jersey expressed his disap- 
pointment over President Coolidge’s 
withdrawal by a silence which seemed 
to say that he favored an_ unin- 
structed delegation. But last week, 
out came Senator Edge with the fol- 
lowing statement: “Speaking person- 
ally, with the President eliminated, 
I heartily favor the nomination of 
Secretary Hoover.” 

Hoover men, fearful already lest 
they get their man too far in front 
too soon, mostly dissembled the joy 
that Senator Edge had given them. 
But dissembling was hard, because: 
Senator Edge’s  ffirst cousin is 
President Walter Clark Teagle of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; oil 
companies have offices near Wall 
Street; if Wall Street takes to Hoo- 
ver, so can politicians ... etc., ete. 

Wrote able Correspondent Clinton 
W. Gilbert of the New York Even- 
ing Post: “It may well prove to 
be the turning point... .” 
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Smith to the U.S. 


Last week, virtually certain of the 
Democratic nomination to be Presi- 
dent of the U. S., Governor Alfred 
Emanuel Smith of New York be- 
came 54 years old and, with family 
& friends about him, stood up at his 
dinner table to carve a 100-lb., elec- 
tric-lighted replica of the White 
House, fashioned in cake for the oc- 
casion by Ryoochi Hida, his chef. 

Five days later, without for a mo- 
ment stepping out of his role as Gov- 
ernor, Alfred Emanuel Smith ad- 
dressed the U. S. electorate. 

Formally, he was addressing only 
the New York Legislature. But he 
well knew others were listening. He 
called his speech “the eighth and 
last annual message I shall present 
to your Honorable Bodies.” He 
made it a history of government in 
New York State since he first gov- 
erned there.* 

The message took more than four 
hours to read aloud. So soon as 
they could obtain the text in print, 
politicians perused it closely. It is 
just possible that an issue between 
Republicans and Democrats can_ be 
found before next November. But, 
issue or none, the Smith record must 
be the Democratic answer to the 
record of the Coolidge Administration. 
In his historical message last week, 
Governor Smith, using remarkably few 
phrases such as “all along I have 
stood for...ete.” and “as far back as 
1920 I appointed .. . ete.,” outlined 
his record as follows: 

Chaos. “At the beginning of this 
decade the Government of the State 
was more or less in chaos”—owing 
to martial preoccupations. 

Reconstruction. In 1919, Governor 
Smith appointed a Reconstruction 
Commission of private citizens from 
many a profession and rank of life. 
This Commission helped the Gover- 
nor demobilize the state and deal 
with War-neglected problems, such 
as unemployment, housing, public 
health, transportation, food distribu- 
tion, business and industrial unrest. 
The Commission also suggested that 
the government needed _ reorganiza- 
tion. The Commission perfected a 
plan, based on recommendations of 
a constitutional convention which had 
been held in 1915. The plan was 
adopted in 1925 by constitutional 
amendment. It did away with con- 
flicting boards and bureaus; distrib- 





*Governor Smith was inaugurated for the 
first of his four two-year terms in 1919; for 
the second, in 1923, after an intervening term 
for Nathan L. Miller (Republican). 
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uted all state functions among 18 de- 
partments, of which the heads were 
responsible directly to the Gover- 
nor. “I deem it significant to men- 
tion,” said Governor Smith, “that at 
the first meeting of the Governor’s 
Cabinet it was necessary to intro- 
duce some of the department heads 
to one another who had never met 
before, although all were engaged 
in a common effort. 

“It is already conceded that the 
reorganization is the most progressive 
and thorough reform in the _ struc- 
ture of State government undertaken 
by any State in the Union.” 

Budget. Fiscal reform accompanied 


administrative under the Smith 
regime. Governor Smith was pres- 
ently to submit to the Legisla- 


ture his state’s first Executive Budget, 
certifying the state’s needs “in the 
order of their importance” as de- 
termined by a special bureau. The 
Legislature had power to reduce, but 
not increase items, and to add items 
subject to the Governor’s veto. 
Business in Government. Governor 
Smith enunciated his belief that busi- 
ness principles should be applied to 
State Government, and cited exam- 
ples of how this had been done: a) by 
building public works with bond is- 
sues instead of out of current reve- 
nues; b) by forming public cor- 
porations to finance self-sustaining 
projects like ports and bridges. 
Water Power. “New York State is 
probably the richest State in the 
Union in natural power sources... . 
If private enterprise, as has been 
suggested, can borrow the money to 
develop these great resources, what 
is there to prevent a public corpora- 
tion from doing the same thing?” 
Governor Smith recalled that since 
1919 he had been fighting to carry 
out the state-control water power 
policy first enunciated (in 1907) by 
Governor Charles Evans Hughes. 
Taxation. Describing the changes 
wrought in his time upon the 18 
branches of New York’s government, 
Governor Smith began with the Tax 
Department. A major political charge 
against him had been “the increased 
burden of taxation.” He stated the 
decade’s tax history as follows: a) an 
income tax was the only new tax 
imposed, to replace the excise tax 
killed by Prohibition; b) the income 
tax was now so reduced that a man 
who paid $26 on $5,000 in 1919, paid 
$7 on $5,000 in 1927; c) revenue from 
automobile taxes had swelled from 
some six millions in 1919 to some 
34 millions in 1927, not because of 
any heavier levy but because the 
number of automobiles in New York 
had more than tripled; d) “We have 
not increased the burden on the in- 


dividual taxpayer. We have more 
taxpayers. . 
Roads. “Just the increase in mil- 


eage and the total 
tell the stovy.” 
Public Uulities. During the Miller 
interim (1921-1923) in the Smith 
regime, New York State took away 


appropriations 


from its municipalities their control 
over public utility contracts. Said 
Governor Smith: “All along I have 
stood for the right of a locality to 
regulate a public utility operating 
wholly within its borders... .’ 

Education, Crime Commission, Labor 
and Housing Laws—these were other 
headings in the Smith record to 
which, without elaboration by him, 
his friends could point with pride. 
Within a decade, New York had 
stepped up her education appropria- 
tions from 83 to 290 millions per 
annum. Her new penal code, drawn 
by a Smith-suggested crime commis- 
sion under State Senator Caleb H. 
Baumes, had become the model for 
many another state. 

In addition to the foregoing, Gov- 
ernor Smith touched upon two topics 
of state interest with such emphasis 
that his national views on the same 
topics were made clear. To _ the 
U. S. electorate, these were the out- 
standing points in the “eighth and 
last” message of the Governor who 
wants to be President. 

“Agriculture,” he said, “is the basic 
industry of the State. It is not only 
fundamental to all other industries, 
but it is a big and important indus- 
try in itself.” He called attention to 
the fact that New York, though 
twentieth among the states in farm- 
ing area, stands eight in total farm 
production. In potatoes, hay and 
sweet corn it leads; in dairy prod- 
ucts, apples, grapes and total value 
of vegetables it stands second. 

What did New York’s Governor 
think about agriculture? He said: 

The promotion of the _ inter- 
ests. of those who till the soil is cer- 
tainly of vital concern. . . . Both nat- 
tional and state policies should be 
moulded to insure equality of oppor- 
tunity and reward between those 
groups which produce the food and 
those which consume it.” 

What had New York’s Governor 
done for agriculture? He had, in 
1920, appointed a commissioner to in- 
vestigate an appendage of the Leg- 
islature which was supposed to be 
helping farmers. As a_ result, the 
appendage was overhauled. So were 
the co-operative marketing laws. Co- 
operative marketing associations mul- 
tiplied during the decade from 17 to 
1,100. 


Prohibition. New York’s Legisla- 
ture ratified the 18th Amendment in 
1919. In 1926, the people of New 
York modified the sustaining act. 
Governor Smith flayed those politi- 
cians who had prevented a _ referen- 
dum on the Amendment in the first 
place. Of the future he said: “Under 
our form of government and guided 
by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States [declaring nat- 
ional Prohibition binding upon States], 
the question...is removed from 
the States and is focused upon the 
national legislature at Washington. 
Gradually our people are beginning 
to realize that there and only there 


can any change in the present status 
be made.” 

Of enforcement, he said. “I speak 
only the truth when I say that the 
people of any locality get the de- 
gree of law enforcement upon which 
they insist and for which they are 
willing to pay... .” He said he was 
and would be willing to “remove 
from office upon proper proof being 
presented, any public official charged 
with laxity in enforcement of the 
law.” But he repeated: “Law enforce- 
ment must of necessity begin with 
arrest. Too many misinformed peo- 
ple look for detailed enforcement from 
the head rather than from the root 
of police power.” 


During the week, Governor Smith 
had occasion to express himself on 
one more topic. Some Ku Klux Klans- 
men in Queens, N. Y., asked him 
to punish their municipal authorities 
for breaking up a Klan parade. Gov- 
ernor Smith answered that he could 
not act but that he hoped justice 
would be done. He also said: “I 
regard the purposes of your organiza- 
tion with abhorrence. . . 

Klansmen stirred angrily and talked 
of getting behind loud-voiced Senator 
Heflin of Alabama (who mortally 
hates and fears the Roman Pope) on 
a “third ticket.” Senator Heflin ex- 
pressed surprise, but said: “I have 
been urged by any number of peo- 
ple to run for President.” 


During the week, Governor Smith 
was called “outstanding Democrat of 
his day” by Roland Sletor Morris, 
Wilsonian ambassador to Japan 
(1917-21), and controller of at least 
half of Pennsylvania’s 76 nominating 
votes at the Democratic convention. 


Embarrassment 


A year ago, thousands of citizens 
attended memorial banquets on _ the 
seventieth anniversary of the birth 
of Woodrow Wilson. To the ban- 
queters and the country it was an- 
nounced that the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation would give $25,000 each 
to that man and that woman, aged 
20 to 35 who would write the best 
2,500-word essays entitled: “What 
Woodrow Wilson Means to Me.” 

The contest closed in October. Last 
week the result was announced—or 
lack of result. Some 10,000 citizens 
had tried to make Woodrow Wilson 
mean $25,000 to them. But, with the 
seventy-first anniversary of the birth 
of Woodrow Wilson at hand, Dr. 
George McLean Harper, Woodrow 
Wilson Professor of Literature at 
Princeton and foreman of the essay- 
judging jury, was obliged to announce 
that not one of the essays submit- 
ted was, in substance or style, “fit to 
be published without embarrassment 
and submitted to the critical judg- 
ment of educated men and women,” 

Only 44 of the 10,000 essays were 
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thought worthy of the whole jury’s 
attention. Not one was deemed worthy 
of even a second prize $1,000). Of 
the $57,000 prize money (contributed 
by Cyrus H. McCormick, Edward 
Bok, Henry Morgenthau, Bernard M. 


Baruch et al.), only $2,000 was 
awarded—for 14 third prizes ($100 
each) and 30 honorable’ mentions 
($20). 


Critics blamed, not necessarily the 
ineptitude or insincerity of young 
U. S. essayists, not necessarily a 
dwindling of public interest in Wood- 
row Wilson, but perhaps the title 
chosen for the contest: “What Wood- 
row Wilson. Means to Me.” This was 
a “true-story”, confessional title, and 
naturally produced embarrassingly 
sentimental contributions. 


THE CABINET 


Anecdote 


Last week Secretary Andrew Wil- 
liam Mellon furnished Funnyman 
Harry Lauder with an anecdote than 
which Sir Harry and some 240,000 
others had seldom heard a better. The 
anecdote: It seems that the U. S. 
Treasury Department and U. S. tax- 
payers had, between them, made many 
a mistake in the amounts of taxes 
payable for fiscal years from 1927 
back to 1925 and beyond, These 
mistakes netted the U. S. a _ total 
overpayment of $103,858,687.78. Last 
week Secretary Mellon sent Congress 
the names—numbering some 240,000 
and taking up 12,133 typed pages— 
of the taxpayers who had overpaid 
and were owed specified refunds. 
Among the names was Sir Harry 
Lauder’s. He was to get back $5,- 
403.62 as soon as Congress should 





authorize Secretary Mellon’s _list.* 
Other names, other refunds: 
Aline T. MacLaughlin .......... - 1 cent 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis . os $2.51 
Chief Justice Taft. ............. ove 5.62 
Secretary of War Davis ..... 7.93 
Metropolitan Opera Co. ....... 17.28 
Williams Gibbs McAd00 . q....e 19.62 


Brig. Gen. Smedley Darlington E 
Butler 76.19 


David H. Blair, Commissioner of 





Internal Revenue  orrccccsersereeereeeees $152.85 
Vimcamt AabGe  cceccccecscccececesocrees 159.00 
Marquise Charlotte E. De 

(“c/o Chauncey M. Depew’’).... 4,056.00 
Duke of Marlborough (‘‘e/o Har- 

Old S. Vanderbilt’)  accccccrccssccceceee 18,648.00 
Charien PP. Takt  cococccccscccscoscescccssccseess 56,900.00 
United Cigar Stores  cscsccsseesererreere 443,050.00 
RR, FE, BRC BGO.» ccccrccrctesescosocrsecesnee 508,065.00 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. ........ 5,062,893.82 


Embargo Eased 


One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer. One plane does not make an 
airforce. Nevertheless, the approval 


*This list included by no means all mis- 
takes made in tax payments for 1927 and be- 
fore. The Treasury Department’s refund list 
is an annual publication. Last year, 287,000 
persons and corporations received $174,120,177. 
Each year’s list is compiled from audits by 
the Revenue Bureau and from decisions of the 
courts or the Federal Board of Tax Appeals. 


of the U. S. State Department, given 
last week, to the purchase by Mexico 
of a Ford-Stout all-metal monoplane 
like the one in which Mrs. Lindbergh, 
Cngineer William B. Stout & Mrs. 
Stout & friends flew from Detroit to 
Mexico City, was welcomed in Mexico 
and discussed in Washington as the 
harbinger of a general lifting by the 
State Department of the embargo on 
U. S. planes sold to Mexico. In ap- 
proving purchase of the single plane, 
which the Mexican government said 
it wanted for official inspection tours, 
the State Department said it would 
review the whole plane and arms & 
ammunition embargoes, 


THE CONGRESS 


New Senator 


To fill the U. S. Senate seat of the 
late Andrieus Aristieus Jones (TIME 
Jan. 2), Governor Dillon of New Mex- 
ico last week appointed Bronson Mur- 
ray Cutting, a 39-year-old Harvard 
bachelor, Santa Fé citizen, Manhat- 
tan clubman. The late Senator Jones 
was a Democrat. The new Senator 
Cutting is a Republican—with a differ- 
ence. Mr. Cutting admired Mr. Jones 
and supported him in politics. For 
15 years Mr. Cutting has published 
the Santa Fé Daily New Mexican and 
El Neuvo Mexicano (weekly in Span- 
ish) and with them has_ supported 
four Democratic and two Republican 
gubernatorial candidates. He was a 
Roosevelt “Bull Mooser” as well as 
an anti-Wilsonite. “Independent” de- 
scribes him better than “Republican”. 
He acknowledged “a heavy responsi- 
bility” as he entrained last week for 
Washington to present his credentials 
and take a seat which, though it will 
be across the aisle from where Sen- 
ator Jones used to sit, and though the 
new name on the roll-call will come 
right after Republican-leader Curtis, 
will make the new Republican major- 
ity (47* to 46 to 1) more stenographic 
than actual. If Senator Cutting takes 
kindly to the Senate and wants to 
stay there he will have to campaign 
for re-election next November. 


Tax Tactics 


Chairman Reed Smoot of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and Secretary 
Mellon of the Treasury engaged last 
week in a solemn exchange of let- 
ters-for-publication. Senator Smoot 
suggested, Secretary Mellon agreed, 
that it might be wise to “delay” ac- 
tion of the Revenue Act of 1928 until 
after March 15, when the 1927 in- 
come tax returns will be available. 

The longer the new tax rates re- 
main unknown, the longer must busi- 





*Without Republican Senators-suspect Vare 
of Pennsylvania and Smith of Illinois, who 
have been neither seated or succeeded. 


ness be restless. Washington wise- 
acres interpreted the Smoot-Mellon 
“delay” as an adroit political shift 
by the Administration to chastise 
those business groups (notably the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce) which 
have been urging a far larger tax 
cut than Secretary Mellon’ thinks 
safe. It was also interpreted as a 
move to put anti-Administration sen- 
ators on the defensive for the action 
of their colleagues in the House, who 
wrote a tax-cut 65 millions larger 
than the Treasury advised. 

Actually, the Smoot-Mellon “de- 
lay” was mostly paper work. What 
with hearings, debates, compromises, 
the Senate would not get into action 
on the tax bill much before March 
15 anyway. 


THE STATES 


Jury’ s Work 


The Federal Grand Jury, which 
spent most of 1927 exploring Indiana 
politics, last week dissolved. For 
malfeasance tinged with Ku Klux 
Klannery it had indicted Indiana’s 
Governor, Ed Jackson, and Mayor 
John L. Duvall of Indianapolis, ousted 
in October, (TIME, Nov. 7). Finally 
last week, the Grand Jury indicted 
the chief of Indiana’s dominant po- 
litical party, Republican State Chair- 
man Clyde A. Walb. The charges 
against Mr. Walb were aiding and 
abetting his friend, Valentine D. 
Weaver, to violate Federal banking 
laws by misapplying funds and forg- 
ing credits in the First National Bank 
of La Grange, Ind. Mr. Weaver was 
president of the bank, Mr. Walb vice 
president. Both resigned two months 
before the bank failed. 


Oklahoma’ s Governor 


Oklahoma's _ political _ pillowfight 
petered out. The State Senators who 
had sat in special session on their 
own authority to judge impeachment 
charges brought against Governor 
Henry S. Johnston by part of the 
House of Representatives, who were 
also irregularly convened (TIME, Dec. 
5 et seq.), were confronted last week 
by 60 National Guardsmen when they 
tried to enter the Senate Chamber 
in defiance of court injunctions. Back 
to the Huckins Hotel, their caucus 
stronghold, went the vexed Senators 
to wrangle all that day, all that 
night, all next morning. Finally they 
voted, 22 to 16, that they were not 
a legal body and had no _ business 
holding meetings until January, 1929, 
when a regular session begins. 

Said Governor Johnston: “The 
political turmoil . . . resulted in dis- 
credit to the State which it will re- 
quire years to overcome. I hope it 
was a profitable lesson and that it 
will never be repeated. 
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ARMY & NAVY arsenals, which naturally can under- millions to the War Department’s 
bid private concerns. Private muni- 392-million-dollar budget. In return, 
ca tions-making for the U. S. tends to U. S. factories would surely contain 
Munitions be not only profitless but costly. models of all the special tools, jigs, 
Last fortnight the War Depart- a fixtures and gauges without which the 
ment sounded off twice. Both an- U. S. cannot defend itself. 
nouncements were sponsored by Sec- 
retary of War Davis himself but HEROES 
from the subject involved it was 
plain to see that the Assistant Sec- Quetzar 
0 Ae gore Me Gob. The Mexico City. It is just before dawn. 
subject of the announcement and the cy _ , onesree “oo the 
MacNider job were and are muni- shadows of the night at Valbuena 
elie : Field; more people than gathered at 
6 : Roosevelt Field when Charles Augus- 
The theory underlying the U. S. y vse 
Army is primarily a theory of de- a > be J - none eens 
fense. The Congressional Act em- “at ~ i = L iggy oe 8, 
bodying the theory is called’ the bog e New tor London, via brus- 
ation: »fense ‘ assed i 916 sels. j 
National Defense Act, passed in 1916, ey mene on 


amended in 1920 and 1922. Besides 
charging the Assistant Secretary of 
War with the snecifie task of find- 
ing shot and shell and guns to shoot 
them for U. S. defense, the act sets 
up the U. S. military as _ follows: 
1) The Regular Army, 2) The Nat- 


tional Guard, 3) The Organized Re- 
serves. The U. S. is divided into nine 
corps areas of equal population. In 
war, each area would supply one 
Army division, two National Guard 
divisions, three Reserve divisions—54 
divisions in all or six field armies. 


The regular Army and National Guard 
divisions (three field armies in all) 
are supposed to be ready for imme- 
diate service. 

Munitions sufficient to supply two 
of these three armies until U. S. in- 
dustry could be converted to a war 
stored in 


basis are supposed to be 
U. S. arsenals. This provision of the 
National Defense Act was the nub 


of the first of the War Department 
announcements. Secretary Davis no- 
tified the President that U. S. ar- 
senals were shy some $516,000,000 
worth of reserve munitions. 

In reply, President Coolidge made 
known that he considered present ap- 
propriations for National Defense to 


be adequate, and further “propa- 
ganda” to be “unnecessary.” 

Unabashed, Secretary Davis last 
week issued his second announce- 


ment in the form of a letter to Con- 
gress. This time he discussed sources 
of munitions instead of sums. Not 
only would the first two U. S. Field 
Armies run short of munitions soon 
after a war began, but, as things 
now stand, they would have to wait 
about a year to get more munitions. 
They would have'to wait longer than 


that if U. S. factories had to be 
taught how to make munitions. 
Therefore, since modern armies fight 


factories as well as_ their 

Secretary Davis asked 
Congress to amend the National De- 
fense Act so that the technique of 
munitions-making could be kept alive 
in the U. S. “nucleus” or “educa- 
tional” orders. 

The Law now requires that U. S. 
munitions contracts, “except in rare 
cases,” shall be let to the lowest bid- 
ders. The bidders include the U. S. 


on their 
stomachs, 





©) Wide World 
SECRETARY OF WAR 
its factories. 


THE 
The army fights on 


Members of the Army Ordnance As- 
sociations—civilian industries organ- 
ized under reserve officers and the 
Assistant Secretary of War—spend 
large sums keeping up-to-date their 
factory plans and personnel for mu- 
nitions-making. It would be not only 
just but wise for the U. S. to give 
“educational” orders to such indus- 
tries. During a war, the U. S. would 
depend upon civilian arsenals almost 
entirely. The U. S. arsenals could 
turn out only 10% of the tanks and 
artillery necessary; only 1% of the 
ammunition. 

Anticipating critics who would say 
that to let the War Department place 
“educational” orders would swamp the 
War Department with demands for 
patronage, Secretary Davis referred 
again to the existing shortage of re- 
serve munitions. Moreover, he point- 
ed out that powder grows old. Small- 
arm ammunition lives 10 years; ar- 
tillery shells, 20 years. Also, the 
War Department has many a new 
type of gun which it wants to try 
out. Requests for orders would come 
no faster than the War Department 
needs arise. No question of profiteer- 
ing would enter because the orders 
would be on such a small scale, “and, 


in fact, we could watch the profit 
very easily.” The proposed “educa- 
tional” orders would add only theee 


around the cabin of The Spirit of St. 
Louis. Col. Lindbergh is meticulously 
examining the ship by electric flash- 
light; guaranteeing to himself her fit- 
ness. In her cabin he stows unaccus- 
tomed implements, fish hooks, a cruel, 
keen machete.* Fish hooks for food; 
the knife to cut a path out of any 
tangled jungle into which ill luck may 
spill him. 

Beside the shadowy Spirit bulks the 
heavier black shape of the great Ford- 
Stout monoplane in which Evangeline 
Lodge Lindbergh is presently to fly 
back to her Detroit schoolroom after 


the family Christmas. Mother and 
son stand together for a moment, 
bidding farewell. Col. Lindbergh 


shakes hands with Gen. Alvarez who 
brought to him the _ good-byes of 
President Plutarco Elias Calles. 

“T had a pleasant time in Mexico.” 

The plane roars, shivers, wheels 
away, rises. The Mexican crowd cries: 
“Adios, Hermanito (Little Brother), 
adios.” 

The ship dwindles swiftly. Off be- 
tween the stately peaks of Ixtacci- 
huatl and Popocatepetl it is a speck 
against the fires of dawn. 

Guatemala City. Through the 
streets of a 400-year-old town a gay 
white float is passing by, “The Spirit 
of St. Louis,” made all in flowers in 
honor of the guest. The real Spirit 
is lodged in an open hangar guarded 
by barefoot Indian soldiers. In the city 
Col. Lindbergh is making his grave, 
honest speeches. He is the city’s first 


adopted son; receiving a medal en- 
graved with the national bird, the 
quetzal. 

Belize. The Spirit of St. Louis hov- 


ers uncertainly over a_ polo field, 
swerves downward, barely missing a 
skein of telegraph wires, touches and 
runs almost to the field’s end. The 
crowd cries in wonder. Col. Lindbergh 
has brought his plane down on a 
field where none thought he could dare 
to land. The first land plane in his- 
tory has settled on the soil of British 
Honduras. He lunches with Governor 
John Burdon, eating Honduran grape- 
fruit. Public holiday is declared. 
Col. Lindbergh tinkers anxiously over 

*Large, heavy knife resembling a _ broad- 


sword. Used by Spanish Americans for cut- 
ting cane, clearing paths, or for self defense. 
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a broken air pipe, minor _n.id-air 
accident to the hitherto uncannily 
flawless mechanism of The Spirit. 


San Salvador. Three cannon blasts 
bumped the air and the thickening 
crowd at the air field cheered. Col. 
Lindbergh was due in one hour. Late 
comers chugged eagerly up, arguing 
excitedly at tripled taxi prices; their 
eves on the sky. Presently the shat- 
tering “Viva Lindbergh.” The crowd 


charged the plane; Col. Lindbergh 
sereamed tnem back. It took 15 min- 
utes for his escort to push him 


through the crowd to the hangar 
where waited President Pio Romero 
Bosque, the. Cabinet, the General Staff, 
diplomats. 


RACES 
To Ethiopia 


The appointment of Addison E. 
Southard, Kentucky white man, as 
first U. S. Minister to Abyssinia 
(Ethiopia), was reported last month 
contemporaneously with a meeting in 
Washington of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee, upon which sits many 
a Negro. Last week the Pittsburgh 
Courier (outstanding U. S. Negro 
weekly) inveighed against “the emi- 
nent politicians of the Negro race” 
and commented sharply on Mr. South- 
ard’s appointment: 

“Why, the Negro man on the street 
asks, wasn’t some Big Negro chosen 
instead of Mr. Southard? Wasn’t a 
Negro sent to Liberia as Minister?* 
Well, why not a Negro as Minister 
to Ethiopia?” 

Besides the fact that Addison E. 
Southard was well fitted for the post, 
having lived before at Adis Abeba 
(Ethiopian capital) as a U. wo. consul, 
travelers thought they knew other rea- 
sons why a white man and not a 
black man had been sent to Ethiopia. 

Despite their name, the Ethiopians 
do not consider themselves racially 
homogeneous with aboriginal Africa. 
Color varies in Ethiopia, from a pale 
olive among the northern inhabitants, 
through deep brown in the central 
part of the Kingdom to chocolate 
tints and true black in the farthest 
south. Ras Taffari, prince regent, is 
a black southerner but of the special 
superior blackness of the province of 


Shoa. Slim, short, wiry, Prince Ras 
Taffari considers himself —super- 
Negroid. 


Moreover, Prince Ras Taffari is of 
a turn of mind no fess inquiring than 
Rasselas.} He would, guessed travel- 
ers, desire as envoy from any other 
state, a representative of that state’s 
dominant race. Ras Taffari would 
want to learn about China from a 
Chinaman, not a white man; about 
India from a Hindu, not an Anglo- 

‘William T. Francis, appointed July, 1927 
(Time, July 25). 

tPhilosophical hero of Dr. Samuel Johnson's 
famed novel, Resselas, Prince of Abyssinia. 
Curious about the world outside his realm, 
Rasselas stole away and explored with his sister 
and a poet. He saw much, envied little, went 


«home. 





HANFORD MACNIDER 


. . on the job. 
(See p. 10) 


Saxon; about the U. S. from a Cau- 
casian, not a Negro. 


Black-Lisi 

Lynching is an institution preserved 
in the U. S. for Negroes by primitive 
white people. Tuskegee is an _ Insti- 
tute preserved in Alabama for Ne- 
groes hy cultivated black people. 
Whenever aryone is lynched in the 
U. S., Tuskegee records the incident 
in detail, remembers it and at the 
end of each year publishes a_black- 
list. The list published last week by 
Tuskegee showed the following facts 
about U. S. ‘ynching in 1927: 
Lynchings balked by law officers 42 


Lynching balked by armed citizens 26 
Negroes lynched . 16 
Whites lynched, 0 


Then black-list by states was as 


Mississippi 7 Kentucky 1 
Arkansas 8 Louisiana 1 
Tennessee 2 Missouri 1 


Texas 1 


Club Cars Only 


When the <marter trains of the 
Chicago & Novthwestern and Union 
Pacific lines moved out of Chicago 
last week, there was that about them 
which roused racial comment. Above 
the tidy uniforms of the club car 
attendants there shone, not the usual 
smiling Negro faces, but twinkling 
Oriental faces, the faces of twelve 
young Chinamen. 

Recalling that a controversy has 
been raging between the Pullman 
Co. and the all-Negro union of Pull- 
man porters, newsgatherers made 
haste to inquire if the twinkling 


twelve in Chicago were the first re- 
cruits of a force of Orientals whom 
the Pullman Co. might be mobiliz- 
ing to dissolve a unique racial mo- 
nopoly. Pullman officers “scouted” 
the notion; declared that Orientals, 
while deft as club car waiters, lack 
the physique required in a luggage- 
lugging, berth-boosting, window-open- 
ing Pullman porter. 


POLITICAL 


Guest 


One midday last week, in the ban- 
quet hall of the Central Trust Co., 
Chicago, there was a banquet. Sey- 
mour Parker Gilbert, “Dawes plan” 
administrator, sat down. He was 
guest of honor. Vice President 
Dawes, president of the Central Trust 
Co., sat down. He was host. Sam- 
uel Insull, James A. Patten, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Revell, Julius Rosen- 
wald, Melvin Alvah Traylor, Silas 
Hardy Strawn, David Robertson For- 
gan, Walter Ansel Strong and many 


NOTES' 


another potent, eminent, Chicagoan 
sat down. And Mayor William Hale 
Thompson sat down _ too. He was 


the guest who caused the most com- 
ment—social comment outside of Chi- 
cago, because few  non-Chicagoans 
realize that Chicago’s “better ele- 
ment” have not only tolerance but af- 
fection for Mayor Thompson; political 
comment everywhere because Mayor 
Thompson, undoubted controller of 
the Illinois delegation to the Repub- 
lican Convention, has been reputed an 
enemy of the Dawes-Lowden presi- 


dential boom. 
Said Vice-President Dawes: ae 
was a luncheon I gave for Parker 


Gilbert and I invited the Mayor to 
extend the city’s greetings. There 
was no politics in it.” 


Pinchots 


If*and when the U. S. Senate fin- 
ally denies Senator-suspect William 
S. Vare of Pennsylvania his _ seat, 
alert, greyhaired, busy-buzzing Gif- 
ford Pinchot, onetime (1923-27) Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, will try to 
fill the vacancy. And when the seat 
of Senator David A. Reed of Penn- 
sylvania comes up for election § in 
November, able, red-haired,  social- 
working Mrs. Gifford Pinchot will try 
to fill that vacancy. So, at least, 
rumored one Jane Randolph, Capitol 
newsgatherer, last week. 


Not Often Enough 


Last week a report reached New- 
ton Diehl Baker, Wilsonian war sec- 
retary, that his name and the Demo- 
cratic nomination were being “linked” 
frequently. “Yes,” said he, “about 
once a month I hear that, but that’s 
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hardly often enough to be taken seri- 
ously. I’m not a candidate. My in- 
terests lie elsewhere.” 


Absurd 


Last week reports from his home 
town (St. Paui, Minn.) reached 71- 
year-old Secretary of State Frank 
Billings Kellogg, that he was a Presi- 
dential possibility. Said he: “Per- 
fectly absurd!” 


FARMERS 
Relief Rebus 


One disadvantage of. being a Con- 
gressman is that you have to talk 
about one topic for months, years. 
On trains back to Washington last 
week, Congressmen were still talking, 
after a decade of it, about farm re- 
lief. Politically if not economically, 
something-must-be-done. 

Economics. Insoluble though _ it 
seems, the economic aspect of the farm 
problem is simple. The only large 
variable involved is weather. If 
weather is good, so are crops. Too- 
big crops make too-small prices. If 
weather is bad, prices are good but 
many a farmer will have no crop 
to sell. Intelligent study of sound 
weather data will help stabilize his 
decision as to when to plant but 
the farmer still needs a gambler’s 
instinct at planting time. And there- 
after his fortune is in the lap of 
winds, rains, frosts. 

Through his associations, the farmer 
is supposed to learn how much to 
plant so that there will not be a 
price-shrinking surplus. But most 
farmers are individualists. Far better 
than an association do they like a 
free-for-all, where every man raises as 
much as he can. Aid in marketing 
a surplus continues to interest most 
farmers more than laws of supply & 
demand. 

Politics. Being a gambler, the farmer 
is a skeptic and like all skeptics he 
is willing to believe unpleasant things. 
Thus, for example, when politicians 
tell him, for their own purposes, that 
the tariff discriminates against him, 
he believes it. Were the politicians 
honest, they would say that the tariff 
favors manufacturers, which is very 
different. But instead of mere jeal- 
ousy, the farmer ‘has been made to 
feel that he suffers downright injury 
from the manufacturers’ tariff. Sim- 
ilarly, ever since the Government fixed 
farm prices as a War measure, the 
farmer has been told, and he believes, 
there is no honest reason why the 
Government should not iry to stabilize 
farm prices. permanently. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board stabilizes the mon- 
ey market. Why should a Federal 
board not stabilize the food market? 
So asks the farmer, and threatens 
with a ballot the answerer who re- 


plies that food is less calculable than 
money. 

Plans. The outstanding and contro- 
versial features of farm-relief plans 
have been, a) Federal price-bolstering 
and b) tariff adjustment. Plans cur- 
rently urged contain these features 
as follows: d 

1) The Farm Bureau Federation 
clings to the equalization-fee of the 
aged McNary-Haugen Bill. By this 
plan, each farmer would pay some of 
his profits’ into a pot, held by the 
Government, from which farmers with 
losses would draw compensation. How 
to compute such losses? By having 
the Government fix “a fair price” for 
all crops each year. Farmers forced 
(by the presence of a crop surplus) 
to sell below the U. S. price, would 
be considered losers. 

2) The National Grange and Sena- 
tor Caraway of Arkansas want export 
debentures. The latter would be ne- 
gotiable receipts issued by. marketing 
agencies to farmers who market their 
crops abroad. Senator Caraway’s 
suggestion is that the debentures 
should be used by the crop-exporters 
to buy imports duty-free, thus settling 
the tariff argument. The National 
Grange urges a tariff upon corn im- 
ported to the U. S. from South Amer- 
ica, 

3) Senator Borah and others have 
proposed that the U. S. determine the 
cost of U. S. crops, buy surpluses 
and market them abroad. This is 
subsidy. 

What will come of these plans 
remains a_ political rebus. There 
probably are votes enough in Congress 
to pass a McNary-Haugen Bill again. 
There probably is enough spine in 
President Coolidge to veto such a bill 
again. President Coolidge has an- 
nounced his own plan, which differs 
from MeNary-Haugenism chiefly in 
omitting the equalization-fee and price 
fixing. The Administration favors es- 
tablishing a Federal board to help the 
farmers market any surplus_ which 
may be “clearly due to weather and 
seasonal conditions,” and a revolving 
loan fund for emergency financing. 


Of all the experts with whom he 
has: talked farm relief, none has in- 
terested President Coolidge more than 
the biggest farmer of them all. Not 
every farmer can be a big one, but 
President Coolidge may well have 
wished that all farmers were as clear- 
headed as Farmer Thomas Campbell 
of Montana, whom the President kept 
long after dinner at the White House 
lately (TIME, Dec. 5). 

Farmer Campbell is to farming 
what Henry Ford was to motors. He 
cultivates 100,000 acres of wheat on 
dry benchlands in the Crow Indian 
Reservations near Hardin, Mont.*. No 
other “bonanza” farm even approaches 
his in size though a few—notably 


*Leased to him through President Wilson and 
Secretary of the Interior Lane in 1918. His 
backing then was $2,000,000 from J. P. Morgan 
and other bankers. In 1921 he formed and 
incorporated the Campbell Farming Corp. 


the Adams and Grandin wheatlands 
in North Dakota, the Adams popcorn 
farms at Odebolt, Iowa, and the Aller- 
ton properties at Monticello, I[l.— 
approximate his methods. To Farmer 
Campbell, “farming is the best busi- 
ness in the great industrial group 
and will soon get the dignity to 
which it is entitled.” He handles his 
100,000 ploughed acres the way a fac- 
tory is handled—as an engineering 
proposition. Half the Campbell acres 
lie fallow each year. From the other 
half, some 500,000 bushels of wheat 
are produced by a fleet of machinery 
efficiently adapted and an army of 
men especially trained and disciplined. 
Efficiency is the rule and bonuses 
reward its promotion. All is studied, 
all calculated, from the pitch of a 
ploughshare to the cost of lubricat- 
ing oil in the tractor that hauls the 
loaded wheat wagons to the fire- 
proof bins (100,000 bu. capacity). 

Farmer Campbell, a_ lithe, steel- 
grey six-footer, son of a giant Scotch- 
Canadian lumberjack, trained for his 
Te ° * 

job” by crowding an academic and 
a mechanical engineering course into 
five years at the University of North 
Dakota—and running his father’s Red 
River Valley farm at the same time. 
He then, aged 23, went to Cornell 
for a master engineer’s degree. 

As “biggest farmer,” he is an 
authority on farm relief no less potent 
than the biggest steel man would be 


if there were a “steel relief” prob- 
lem. 

Biggest-Farmer Campbell’s farm- 
relief snggestions, released by him 
last week, are as follows. 

1)—Do not reduce industrial tariffs 
or wages, but extend tariff protection 
to the farm industry. Restrict immi- 
gration to protect all industry. 

2)—Reduce farm taxes; adjust 
freight rates. 

3)—Let farmers think more about 
economics, less about politics. 

4)—Promote co-operative storage 
and use the selling machinery already 
set up instead of duplicating it. 

5)—Teach farmers about boards of 
trade and marketing. Let the Govern- 
ment grade all crops and study care- 
fully the regulation of crops delivered 
on future contracts. 

6)—“Capital does not believe in 
farming.” This attitude must be 
changed. Let businessmen study the 
farm problem. 

7)—“All of these can be done with- 
out any new acts of Congress or the 
expenditure of large sums. Our pres- 
ent laws and flexible tariff can solve 
a great portion of the problem.” 

8)—“Most of all, however, farming 
must be industrialized ... The big- 
gest industrial opportunity today is 
in agriculture. The largest field for 
technical men today is in agricultural 
engineering. In less than 50 years 
we will have a U. S. Farming Cor- 
poration larger than the U. S. Steel 
...+In 20 years less than 20% of 
our population will live on farms.”* 


*At present 26% live on farms (1926 
census). 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“Worst in Decades’ 


Only when startling records are 
set does cold weather pecome hot 
news. Startling, last fortnight, was 
a whole series of such records, ob- 
served with attendant local hard- 
ships throughout most of Europe and 
the Near East. Parisians had not 
been so cold in 15 years, Londoners 
in 32, Romans in 80 years... 

Italy-Dalmatia. Not only were Na- 
ples and_ Sicily snowmantled, not 
only did Vesuvius and Mount Etna 
spurt red ashes into a white storm; 
but the cold grew so intense in Dal- 
matia—across the Adriatic Sea from 
Italy—that the surface of a minor 
mountain range contracted, causing 
severe landslides near Spalato. 

At Rome the temperature touched 
23° Fahrenheit—lowest at the season 
for 80 years—and a slight earth- 
quake added to the general misery. 
The Beatissimus Pater, Pius XI, re- 
mained imperturbably seated in his 
study during the four minutes of 
earthcrust wabbling. 

England. Sudden snow, quick-freez- 
ing sleet caught Londoners so_un- 
awares that within 24 hours 30 hos- 
pitals were tending 1600 patients 
injured by slips and falls. 


Prince George, as his car sped 
through London, was victim of a 
vicious skid, overturned. Nonchalant, 


His Royal Highness crawled from the 
wreck, straightened up, lit a cigaret, 
hailed a taxi. 

Meanwhile the King-Emperor and 
Queen-Empress sojourned amid huge 
drifts of country snow, at Sandring- 
ham. George V was known to have 
telegraphed his Keeper of the Swans 
certain instructions as to their wintry 
care, ; 

Throughout England the freezing 
of rivers which generally remain 
liquid all winter was so exceptional 
that skates to the value of £1,000 
($4875) were purchased within three 
days from one London firm alone. 

Five days afterward came a _ sud- 
den thaw. From ice into water 
turned many a_ stream—including 
the Serpentine, that storied streamlet 
of Hyde Park, London, in which swam 
Peter Pan. Tlus, it became possible 
to hold last week, the famous 110- 
yard Serpentine Swimming Race 
which is sponsored each year by Sir 
James Matthew Barrie. Last week 
he stood at one end of the Serpentine 
under an old, sopping umbrella and 
awarded to the winner of the race, 
one H. J. Edwards, the handsome, 
annually donated Peter Pan Cup. 

France. Since Frenchfolk are pro- 
verbially less hardy than Britons, 
despatches reported no skating orgies 
or icewater swims in France, but 
rather much stark misery. 

At Paris seven paupers froze to 
death in the streets. Some, it was 
told, had refused to accept warmth 
and shelter for which they could not 
Misjudging their powers of re- 


pay. 


sistance to the unfamiliar cold,* they 
had stumbled on through the snow 
—too long. ... 

Fortunately—at least for such poor- 
proud folk—the French concept of a 
policeman’s duty is paternal. It was 
so interpreted, last week, by M. Jean 
Chiappe, the Prefect of Police of 


Paris. With firm wisdom M. le Pré- 





© Keystone 
POLICE 


He served stews with honor. 


PARIS PREFECT OF 


fet ordered his gendarnes to take 
into custody every vagrant. Soon, 
in warm Paris jails, the needy were 
served hot soups and stews which 
they could accept without loss of 
honor. When the weather moderated 
they were released. 

An act of such pure, understanding 
tact, observers thought, was finely 
typical of M. Chiappe. They recalled 
how he won fame (TIME, June 27) 
by his quiet, skillful arrest of Leon 
Daudet, editor of L’Action Francaise. 
Theatric, irrepressible M. Daudet had 
barricaded himself against the police 
and was supported by stalwart young 
Royalists armed with canes. More- 
over public sympathy was with Dau- 
det—both because of his high spirit 
and because the offense for which he 
had been sentenced to jail was merely 
technical. In such circumstances the 
arrest had to be_ non-violent. M. 
le Préfet Jean Chiappe solved his 
problem by appearing in impeccable 
full dress at the head of irresistible 
forces of police and beseeching M. 
Daudet “in the name of France” to 
give himself up. Thus, Daudet could 
and did surrender’ without losing 
face. 

Balkans & Near East. From Con- 
stantinople came news of “furious 
gales” over the Black Sea and record 
low temperatures in Asia Minor. Bal- 
kan temperatures sank to four below 


*9 above zero Fahrenheit. 


zero in Belgrade and even lower in 
other parts of Jugoslavia. “Tall” 
but circumstantially repeated was a 
story of how the dead, frozen bodies 
of 17 Jugoslavian soldiers were dis- 
covered “clutching their rifles and in 
perfect marching order... half 
buried in and supported by the snow. 

The Danube was completely choked 
with ice, last week, from Vienna to 
the Black Sea, a distance exceeding 
1000 miles. 

Ships. For the first time in 12 
years all cross channel ships and air- 
planes had to suspend service for 
some days. When the French chan- 
nel steamer Engadine set out impru- 
dently from Boulogne, towering seas 
swept off a hatch, flooded her bow, 
and burst through a_ bulkhead into 
the women’s firstclass saloon. By 
supreme good fortune no one was 
drowned within the ship and_ she 
managed to limp into Folkstone har- 
hor without foundering. 

On the transatlantic run _ the 
Cunarder Andania was perhaps sub- 
jected to heaviest buffeting. When 
she reached Liverpool hex master, 
Captain Doyle said: “It was as bad 
as we could have it and stay afloat. 
. . . Mountainous seas washed over 
us fore and aft.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Red, Green & White 


To recall the populations of India* 
and of Great Britain} is to wonder 
how much longer the meek colossus 
will bear the proud pygmy’s yoke. As 
yet the sole, authentic voice articulat- 
ing India’s slumbrous discontent is 
that of the Indian National Congress. 
Last week its delegates met, 5000 
strong, in the huge, sprawling, un- 
lovely city of Madras, on India’s 
southeast coast. 


- .- - 


Came folk representing each Indian 
caste, rank, race and sect, nearly all 
clad in symbolical, white homespun 
robes. Standard bearers unfurled 
everywhere the national banner: red, 
green & white, with a spinning wheel 
in the center. If only all Indians 
would follow these banners, if only 
each would spin at home what cloth 
he needs, if only Indians would buy 
nothing from Great Britain, then “the 
nation of shopkeepers” (England) 
would be choked by its own surplus— 
at least so believes the Indian Na- 
tional Congress. 


To Anglo-Saxons a spinning wheel 
seems a queer sort of sword. Queerer 
still seem the great Indian combatants. 
They talk not of howitzers nor of 
horse power but rather of how .to 


evoke from teeming millions a cumu- 


*318,940,000 
fF 42,920,000 
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lative “soul thrust” which shall rock 
the world. One and all they defer to 
the Mahatma: “the Great Soul”: Mo- 
handas Karamechand Gandhi. 

Last week Mahatma Gandhi _re- 
ceived general homage as he squatted 
ipon his usual dais, naked except for 
his habitual skimpy loin cloth, emaci- 
ated from much fasting and prayer, 
and wearing as his sole adornment a 
cheap nickel-plated watch suspended 
by a cord from his scrawny neck. 


Around the Mahatma a “soul thrust” 
proceeded to generate itself. As he 
spoke—in precise English or soaring 
Hindustani—the Congress beheld a 
vision, grasped at a vast surmise. His 
were the grand, the eternal themes: 
1) Union transcending caste, race, 
creed; 2) PASSIVE RESISTANCE, 
the sword which-shall slay the might- 
iest in the end; 3) SPINNING 
WHEELS, more and yet more of 
them, more and yet more of all for 
which they stand. 





Since the Mahatma now leaves ac- 
tive political leadership to others, re- 
maining their spiritual leader, he was 
not, as he has been, the President of 
the Congress. That role fell to a 
Mohammedan, potent Hakim Ajmal 
Khan. Under his chairmanship the 
delegates discussed in wrathful mood 
the appointment of the British Statu- 
tory Commission (TIME, Dec. 26) 
which will shortly go out to India 
to study and recommend practicable 
means of extending to Indians greater 
political freedom. Because not one 
single Indian will sit on this Com- 
mission, the 5000 delegates at Madras 
declared by unanimous resolution, last 
week, that all Indians must boycott 
it. General discussion then began 
and promised to continue for some 
weeks. 

What the Secretary of State for 
India thinks of the Indian National 
Congress was shrewdly guessed at by 
the Indian journal Bengalee, last 
week, when it reproached Secretary 
Lord Birkenhead with having “a con- 
tempt for all Indians, which, though 
silent, is intense and real.” 


RUSSIA 


Sovietisms 


Teeth Takers. Thieves and murder- 
ers seized, in Odessa last week, the 
75-year-old Italian Vice-Consul Sig- 
nor Kozzio. Having beaten him to 
death, they extracted and _ escaped 
with his several gold teeth. Observ- 
ers wondered whether Jl Duce, justly 


wroth, would exact “a tooth for a 
tooth.” 
“Shameful Total.” That 10% of 


the factory employes in Soviet Rus- 
sia were “excessively drunk” during 
the holiday season and returned to 
work one day or more late was 
charged, last week, by the Workers 





’ 
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THE MAHATMA 
A “soul thrust” proceeded. 
(See p. I$) 


Gazette of Moscow which headlined 
“Shameful Total!” 

Scrub-a-Dub. “Lay on cream!” 
“Scrub lowers!,” “Scrub uppers!,” and 
“A-L-L rinse!” were envisioned, last 
week, aS commands soon to be ut- 
tered by drill masters of the Red 
Army. The public was informed that 
“toothbrush drills” would be inaug- 
urated throughout the Army as soon 
as the Commissariat receives $200,000 
worth of toothbrushes and toothpaste 
which have been ordered abroad. 

10 Mothers: 32 Children. In Rus- 
sia no practical distinction is made 
between children born in or out of 
wedlock and either sort have legal 
claim to paternal support. Theoret- 
ically the Russian law is a_ sharp 
curb to carnality, since no man wants 
his entire income to be claimed by 
promiscuous children. Last week, 
however, a test case was curiously 
decided in Moscow when 10 unmar- 
ried mothers claimed support for their 
32 children from a rich peasant, Ivan 
Bourov. In Bourov’s case, the Court 
laid down a broad, general principal: 
“One third of a citizen’s income is the 
maximum percentage which can be 
claimed for support of his children, 
however numerous.” 

Midnight Gift. A pomegranate 
hurtled, one night last week, through 
the bedroom window of Soviet Dicta- 
tor Josef Stalin. When pouncing po- 
lice collared the fruit thrower he 
pleaded tipsily: “L’l gift! L’l pres- 
ent, my lasht pomegranate! .. .” 

“Let him go,” said Stalin, later, 
then ordered jailed and disciplined the 
policemen who had not prevented the 
possible throwing of a bomb. 


FRANCE 


Elysian Fields 


M. Jean Chiappe, Prefect of Po- 
lice of Paris (see INTERNATIONAL), 
issued an order, with approval of 
the Municipal Council of Paris, which 
ran thus: 

. - Owners of buildings on the 
Champs Elysées will remove promptly 
from their roofs all electric signs 
except such as may advertise goods 
actually on sale in the premises over 
which a given sign is erected. 

At this order devotees of beauty 
and of Paris rejoiced. ‘The Champs 
Elysées (“Elysian Fields”) are at 
one end an oblong park of magnifi- 
cent foliage and at the other a street 
recently as exclusively residential as 
was upper Fifth Avenue, Manhattan. 
Most of the signs which glared upon 
the Elysian Fields up to last week 
advertised such products-not-sold-on- 
the-premises as the Austrian tooth 
preparation Odol and were blatantly 
objectionable. 

Advertisers ruefully recalled that 
only small electric signs may be dis- 
played on Fifth Avenue, and that 
onetime President William Howard 
Taft signed an executive order on 
Sept. 8, 1911 which makes the front- 
age of the Panama Canal one of the 
few U. S. regions where electric 
signs may not be legally erected. 

Travellers to the Orient via the 
Suez Canal are dazzled by the huge 
electric billboard which informs at 
least 200,000 persons yearly that 
they ought to buy Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s tea. 


Humans Auctioned 


A great gnarled auction block from 
which men and women are still an- 
nually knocked down stands in the 
market place of the ancient city of 
St. Etienne. 

Last week, when the lusty auction- 
eer began his hawking there were 
few bidders present. Teeming and 
jostling, however were the ranks of 
neat farm wenches and strong peas- 
ant youths, all eager to be auctioned. 

Loud, prolonged hawking showed 
that not more than 2,500 francs 
($100) could be realized for a wench, 
however buxom, and not over 3,750 
francs ($150) was bid for any youth, 
however strong. Shamed were more 
than two score of young women for 
whom the auctioneer could not raise 
a single bid. Crestfallen and sullen 
were a score of youths. 

As each human was knocked down, 
all present were called to witness that 
he or she had agreed to labor for 
one or more years in return for the 
sum bid, plus board & keep and 
one new set of outer garments. Since 


French peasants omit day underwear 
and often night garments as well, 
the wage scale of auction bidding 
was deemed adequate. 
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ITALY 


Signora Bene 


Friends of the Signora Rachele 
Mussolini were glad to believe, last 
week, a pleasant story illustrative of 
her undoubted goodness of heart. It 
is told that, prior to the birth of the 
bambino Romano Mussolini (TIME, 
Oct. 10), she learned how intolerable 
was the lot of some 600 anti-Fascists 
then exiled upon blistering, volcanic 
islands off the coast of Sicily. Acute- 
ly sensible of the sufferings of others, 
she was moved to intercede with the 
Signor Benito Mussolini. Soon it be- 
came known that some at least of the 
600 exiles would be released. Last 
week a round, generous 300 were al- 
lowed to return to their homes. Among 
them were seven onetime deputies, 
two priests, numerous journalists.... 

Not the least curious fact concern- 
ing the Signora Rachele Mussolini is 
that her very name is unmentioned in 
the sole authorized biography of II 
Duce, a volume of 352 pages in which 
space is found to depict several 
mistresses. Thus this great lady is 
the ideal Italian type of completely 
self-effacing signora pér bene—a 
phrase which cloaks her with all the 
matronly virtues and proclaims that, 
as befits Caesar’s wife, she is trans- 
cendently above suspicion. 

Born in a poor stone hut, there is 
now no palace that the native peasant 
girl of the Romagna might not enter. 
She has been a toiler in the fields, 
a gatherer of grapes, a shepherdess, 
a household servant, even a tavern 
tap-wench. Today, by a pretty pirou- 
ette of Fate, she is the consort of a 
man on whom Italy has bestowed the 
Collar of the Annunziata. He who 
wears that supreme badge and his 
wedded wife are both legally “cousins 
of the king.” 

Picturesque is the story of how the 
tavern keeper Allessandro Mussolini 
—father of Benito—warned his tap- 
wench Rachele Agostini against his 
son. “Do not let yourself think of 
that young man,” he is said to have 
said. “It would be better to throw 
yourself under a train. Married to 
him you will have neither happiness 
nor peace.” 


MEXICO 


Peso Diplomacy 


The flight of a young man to Mex- 
ico City lost none of its pristine 
glamour, last week; but from his lone, 
receding plane the deft hand of U. S. 
Ambassador Dwight Whitney Morrow 
conjured an achievement in statecraft. 
Under his suave persuasion the Presi- 
dent of Mexico embarked on a new 
policy of “peso diplomacy”—a_ policy 
which could’ scarcely have been 
launched had not Ambassador Morrow 
given Mexicans the emotional treat 
of “going Lindbergh.” 

What President Plutarco Elias 








© Keystone 


RACHELE MUSSOLINI 


His father warned her. 
(See col. 1) 


Calles did was to scrap the first of 
two ideals which were originally en- 
visioned in the Mexican Constitution 
of 1857 and later militantly trans- 
fused into the present Constitution of 
1917. 

Ideals: I. Foreign investors in 
Mexico should be divested of the ex- 
tensive rights of exploitation which 
they bought “legally but unjustly” 
(say many Mexicans) from previous 
corrupt Mexican régimes. 

II. Roman Catholicism should be 
shorn of whatever remains of that 
dominance which it exercised in Mex- 
ico for so long after the Catholic 
Spaniards came, conquered and col- 
onized. 

No president of Mexico ever dared 
to try to realize these constitutional 
ideals until the rise of Senor Calles. 
His bold, perhaps rash, leadership 
spurred the Mexican Congress to en- 
force the Constitution of 1917 for the 
first time (TIME, Jan. 25, 1926), by 
passing laws which foreign interests 
in Mexico found “retroactively confis- 
catory” of their titles to Mexican 
lands and oil. Equally bold to the 
point of rashness has been Senor 
Calles’ enforcement of the _ anti- 
religious clauses of the Constitution 
(TIME, Feb. 22, 1926, et seq.). In- 
deed, for the past two years foreign 
investors and Roman Catholics in 
Mexico have almost continuously 
shrieked their wrongs... . 

Pivot Point. Roman Catholics still 
loudly protest the injustices done to 
their brethren in Mexico, but U. S. 
financial interests there became quiet- 
ly expectant, recently, when it was 
found that Mexican tax revenues were 
falling below a point at which Senor 
Calles could meet the payments due 
to Manhattan bankers on the Mexican 
national debt. 


That point—money, dollars, pesos— 
is the pivot around which President 
Calles has swung away from Mexican 
ideals of retroactive confiscation and 
toward U. S. ideals of justice for 
U. S. interests in Mexico: Once jus- 
tice was done, once Lower Manhattan 
was appeased, it would be possible to 
tide over the Mexican debt payments. 


Flip Flop. Because Manhattan 
bankers are ready to follow the nod 
of Dwight W. Morrow, who was a 
partner of J. P. Morgan before he 
became Ambassador to Mexico, it was 
prudent, nay a pleasure, for Senor 
Calles to flip flop from one set of 
ideals to another. He flipped and he 
flopped, last week, to such good pur- 
pose that the Mexican Chamber and 
Senaie took two vital steps: 

1.) Adopted a legal rider sub- 
mitted by Senor Calles which amends 
the land and oil laws so that they 
are no longer “retroactively confisca- 
tory.” Specifically, land and oil rights 
obtained by U. S. citizens in Mexico 
prior to May 1, 1917, are to be “con- 
firmed without limitation of time,” 
whereas 50 years had been the limit 
after which such rights would revert 
to the State. 

2.) Conferred upon Senor Calles 
virtually dictatorial power to legis- 
late by executive decree during 1928 
all matters affecting the national 
debt of the republic. 


Beatitude. With the passage of 
these measures last week, beatitude 
seemed to settle upon U. S.-Mexican 
relations. However, the National 
Council of Catholic Women sent an 
open letter to President Coolidge, pro- 
testing “against the un-Christian and 
the uncivilized persecution carried on 
in Mexico by the Calles Government.” 

Added they: “The visit of the idol 
of the American people, Colonel Lind- 
bergh, is widely interpreted as con- 
doning, if not approving, the method 
by which the Calles Government seeks 
to destroy liberty of religion, liberty 
of the press and liberty of educa- 
CO se 


Executive Message. So content was 
President Calles with his “peso diplo- 
macy” of last week that he issued a 
gloating executive message: “I send 
a most cordial greeting to the great 
Mexican family....I see in Mex- 
icans of every condition an undeniable 
love for the prosperity of their coun- 
try. ... Fortunately . .. there has 
been ushered in an era of most cor- 
dial and intelligent relations between 
Mexico and all nations [i e. the U. 
S.].. This obviously must contribute 
to the easier development and prog- 
ress of our national life... .” 

Since Senor Calles is now con- 
vinced that the U. S. is not interested 
in what happens to Roman Catholics 
in Mexico, he contentedly declared: 
“IT can announce to the country the 
pacification of those groups rebelling 
on account of religious motives. ... 
There remain but a few insignificant 
groups, which will ve exterminated 
in a very short time... .” 
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NICARAGUA 
Marines Trapped 


Nicaraguans in smart khaki uni- 
forms and armed with rifles, machine 
guns and dynamite bombs, lay in 
ambush on the heights commanding 
a narrow defile in the Nicaraguan 
mountains. Soon Captain Richard 
Livingston, U. S. M. C., commenced 
to lead through the defile an expedi- 
tionary force of 200 U. S. Marines, 
200 Nicaraguan National Guardsmen, 
and 200 pack mules. Purpose: To 
capture Quilali, the remote war base 
of the recalcitrant General Augusto 
Calderon Sandino whose men were 


ambushing the defile. Reason: The 
Sandino troops have been declared 
outlaws and bandits. Cause: Sandino 


and his men were the only Nicaraguan 
faction which refused to lay down 
and sell their arms under the terms 


of national peace enforced in Nic- 
aragua by U. S. Marines (TIME, 
May 16). 

Seouts had not informed U. S. 


Captain Livingston that he was lead- 
ing his men into a trap. He him- 
self was one of the first to fall, 
sniped. Then the machine’ guns 
crackled, the dynamite bombs 
boomed. ... 

Second in the U. S. command was 
Lieutenant Moses Gould. As the Cap- 
tain fell, the Lieutenant, though 
wounded, rallied his men and rushed 
them forward out of the trap onto 
an open plain beyond. There they 
successfully repelled an attack by 
the Sandino forces, drove them into 
the forest where they disappeared 
like old-time Red Indians. 

Killed in the trap were five U. S. 
Marines. Six were seriously wound- 
ed. Eighteen, including Lieutenant 
Moses J. Gould, were classed as slight- 
ly wounded. 

Four day later U. S. Marines mov- 
ing to support the detachment which 
held Quilali again shed blood, theirs 
and the enemies. A Marine was 
killed; five wounded, including Lieu- 
tenant Merton A. Richal. No count 
was possible of rebel casualties. Flee- 
ing comrades carried them away. 


CHINA 


Wu out, Fo oui 


From the cabinet of the Nanking 
“Nationalist Government” there re- 
signed, last week, two leading states- 
men: 1)—Foreign Minister Dr. C. C. 
Wu, who represented South China at 
the Paris Peace Conference; and 2) 
Finance Minister Sun Fo, son of the 
late “sainted” Dr. Sun Yat-sen who 
founded the Nationalist movement. 

Dr. Wu declared that he resigned 
because of “a sense of regret at my 
inability’ to accomplish anything.” 


The opinion was general that if so 
great a statesman cannot work with 
his recent colleagues there will have 
to be a general reshuffie of the Cab- 
inet when the Nationalist Party Con- 
gress shortly 


convenes in Nanking. 


JAPAN 


Conspiracy 


Through the wide pcrtal of a 
sumptuous residence in Tokyo a slen- 
der Pole strode jerkily. Ushered into 
the presence of his host, he shook 





® International 
PRINCE TOKUGAWA 


Stokowski bent an ear. 
respectfully a crinkly parchment 
hand. Soon two august heads were 
laid together in musical conspiracy: 
1) The silky-haired topknot of Leo- 
pold Stokowski, vacationing conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Symphony 
and 2) The clipped and pomaded 
poll of Prince Tokugawa, “the Jap- 
anese Otto Kahn,” a lineal descend- 
ant of the Shoguns or Tycoons 
(“High Princes”) who ruled Japan 
from 1603 until the present Imperial 
Dynasty was restored in 1867. 

The musical conspiracy hatching 
between Composer and Prince was a 
project to interpret for Occidental in- 
struments of music the piercing quar- 
ter, eight and sixteenth tones be- 
loved of Japanese musicians. Prince 
Tokugawa, founder of the first Jap- 
anese Symphony Orchestra, was not 
slow to summon tuneful minions who 
entertained his guest. Attentive were 
the ears of Pole Stokowski. Later 
he said to correspondents: “I am 
confident of finding some way in 
which the tones which are embodied 
in Oriental music can be interpreted 
for Occidental use.” 


Empire Tempo 


Quiet, steady progress toward a 
wider democracy and a stronger com- 
mercial structure is now the tempo 
of Japanese affairs. 

Progress loomed even in the per- 
functory opening of the Imperial Diet, 


last week, by the ugly but sublime 
“Son of Heaven,’ His Majesty the 
Tenno (Emperor) Hirohito. All pres- 
ent knew that the present session 
is the final one of the last diet to 
be elected under a law which en- 
franchised only 3,000,000 property 
owning Japanese... The new law, to 
become operative when a new Diet 
is elected this spring, enfranchises 
9,600,000 adult males. Hereafter the 
unenfranchised will consist of women 
and of those men who are either 
paupers or _ receive charitable aid 
from the state or individuals. 

Since the new Tenno has not yet 
been crowned—barely a year having 
elapsed since his father’s death—the 
Diet unanimously voted, last week, a 
munificient appropriation for the 
forthcoming coronation. 

Commercial progress was signalized 
by the fact that Japan has _ recov- 
ered her financial equilibrium after 
weathering the appalling panic of 
last spring. The seriese of business 
failures which then occurred forced 
even the great house of Suzuki into 
bankruptcy (TrMkE, April 18), and 
toppled the cabinet of Premier Reijiro 
Wakatsuki (TIME, May 2) who has 
been succeeded by Premier Baron 
Giichi Tanaka. 

Today healthy recovery conditions 
are signalized by three facts: 1) 
Japan’s unfavorable foreign trade 
balance has been sharply reduced by 
wise retrenchment; 2) Money has 
grown sufficiently plentiful in Tokyo 
so that large issues of securities are 
again being placed there, notably 
the recent Osaka Municipal Loan; 
3) Tourist spending in Japan is on 
the boom; 4) Japanese interests in 
Manchuria are prospering under the 
firm if iniquitous rule of Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin. 


First 


Nervously buying tickets, gingerly 
stepping in, worriedly harkening to an 
unaccustomed roar, certain brave citi- 
zens of Tokyo patronized, last week, 
the first subway to be opened in 
the Far East. The new line, con- 
structed after U. S. designs, stretches 
from the Tokyo railway terminus to 
the amusement park of Asakusa one 
mile and a half distant. 


“Would Paralyze” 


Viscount Shimpei Goto, onetime 
Mayor of Tokyo, arrived diffidently 
at Moscow. Cornered by correspond- 
ents, he protested: “I came _ here 
on no political, economic or indeed 
any specific mission.” Pumped by a 
U. S. correspondent, he said: 

“IT have always opposed the _ hot- 
heads who claim that the interests of 
Japan and America are conflicting. 
The loss of our silk trade with 
America alone would paralyze Japan. 
I maintain that the two great Pacific 
nations must be mutually friendly. 
The same applies to the Soviet Union, 
which is now retaking its place as 
a world power.” 
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Device 


A clever inventor came to the U.S. 
last week with the news that he had 
found a means of clipping the tele- 
phone’s claws, of removing one of its 
most obvious defects. Reporters, with 
naive excitement ,heard a description 
of Inventor J. G. Larsson’s device. Its 
purpose is to write down the tele- 
phone messages when the intended 
recipient does not answer the tele- 
phone. Constructed on the principle 
of a dictaphone, the device establishes 
& connection after the signal has 
sounded, then it sounds a signal to 
indicate that a device, not a person, 
is ready to receive any desired mes- 
sage. This done, the message is re- 
corded and punched out upon paper. 
Then, when the time limit set its 
owner has expired, the device breaks 
the connection. 

Standing near the inventor, enjoy- 
ing the delight and bewilderment of 
newsmongers, was Isaac W. Heyman, 
rich steel manufacturer, who had of- 
fered $250,000 for making copies of 
J. G. Larsson’s device and then dis- 
posing of them. He explained that 
the inventor was in the U. S. to dem- 
onstrate his invention so that tele- 
phone companies might use it as 
standard equipment; he pointed out 
that in Sweden, whence Inventor Lar- 
sson had come and where he lives, 
Inventor Larsson’s device has _ been 
demonstrated and found good by gov- 
ernment engineers. 


Holiday Meetings 


Last week was flood season for 
scientific conventions, conferences, 
symposia, and the professors attended 
them well. 


AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Greatest meeting was that of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at Nashville, 
Tenn. Thither journeyed some 3,000 
scientists. They listened to nimble dis- 
cussions on mathematics, physics, 
meteorology, zoology, geography, bot- 
any, entomology. 

Physical Theories. “A physical 
theory does not represent what we 
might call a real truth. A _ physical 
theory is a collection of fundamental 
hypotheses and general laws, which 
may be used to deduce particular laws 
that can be applied to concrete facts. 
Physical theories are useful, if they 
explain a large number of facts in 
simple ways, and if they furnish 
definitions of terms and a nomencla- 
ture to be used in describing phe- 
nomena. Physical theories are tools 
and not creeds, but one is at liberty 
to believe they represent reality, if 
one wants to. The belief in a physical 
theory, however, is a similar process 
of thought to the belief in religious 
tenets. The greater the number of 
useful physical theories that are pro- 
posed, the greater the number of 
good tools ‘we shall have at our dis- 


posal, to use in discovering the real 
truth about the way in which nature 
acts; for it is the way in which na- 
ture acts that is the prime object 
of physical research. The multiplicity 
of theories in physics to-day really 
represents a healthy growth.”—Pro- 
fessor William Duane of Harvard. 


Group Thinking. A _ psychological 
query has been: Which can think 
with greater swiftness and accuracy 
—a group of men or an individual? 
Applied to business affairs the query 
is: Can a board of directors or a 
president best manage a company? 
Professor Goodwin Barbour Watson 
of Columbia University sought a solu- 
tion by testing smart Columbia stu- 
dents. To each he gave a nine-letter 
word (as neurotics, education, sec- 
ondary, universal), and told him to 
write out as many three-letter words 
as he could devise from the letters in 
the long word. After ten minutes 
Professor Watson called time. The 
poorest individual record was 18 three- 
letter words, the best 49, and the 
average 32. Then the professor of- 
fered similar words to groups, tell- 
ing the members of the groups to 
shout out the three-letter words as 
they constructed them. The average 
group record for ten minutes com- 
munity-thinking was practically 75 
words, more than twice the _ indi- 
vidual record. Therefore, reasoned 
Profesor Watson, for at least simple 
problems group thinking is_ better 
than individual thinking. 


Blindfolded Spiraling. Professor 
Asa Arthur Schaeffer of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas blindfolded persons 
and set them walking on a _ level 
patch of ground. Invariably they 
walked straight ahead for 50 or 100 
steps, then they began’ curving 
their paths into great spirals, which 
at first were 60 to 180 feet in diam- 
eter and then as the promenading 
continued gradually decreased to 
curves 15 to 18 feet in diameter. The 
same blindfolded spiraling occurred 
whether the promenaders walked on 
prairies, race tracks, or ice. It oc- 
curred when people swam blindfolded, 
and when, blindfolded, they drove au- 
tomobiles. 

Skin & Feathers. Dr. Charles 
Haskell Danforth of Stanford Uni- 
versity grafted on a Plymouth Rock 
chick a patch of skin from a White 
Leghorn chick. The feathers that 
grew on the patched part of the 
Plymouth Rock were Leghorn 
feathers. Dr. Danforth decided that 
skin alone and not general constitu- 
tion was the determining factor in 
feather-making. However glandular 
secretions have some effect. The Ply- 
mouth Rock hen on which he grafted 
skin of a Leghorn cock developed 
Leghorn hen feathers. 


Electron Waves. One of the most 
important as well as abstruse experi- 
ments of the year, reported at those 
Nashville meetings. was conducted by 
Dr. Clinton Joseph Davisson of. the 
Bell Telephone laboratories. Professor 
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Arthur Holly Compton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who recently re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for Physics 
(TIME, Nov. 21) had described x-rays 
as moving like corpuscles or bullets. 
This supports the quantum theory of 
matter, i. e. that all matter is made 
up of rapidly moving but separate 
particles. And it supported a theory 
that electrons popped away from hot 
objects, such as filaments in an in- 
candescent lamp or vacuum tube, in 
a straight line. Dr. Davisson has 
just discovered that those electrons 
leave their parent body in radiating 
waves as well as in separate par- 
ticles. . 

Dinosaurian Pains. 
and diseased bones indicate’ that 
paleolithic animals suffered from 
toothache, rheumatism, tuberculosis and 
other diseases still current. Said Dr. 
Arthur Sterry Coggeshall, chief 
paleontologist at the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, Pittsburgh, to illustrate the 
apathy of the dinosaurs: “His brain 
{a dinosaur’s] was about the size of 
a man’s thumb—in fact the telegraph 
system of his great body was so im- 
potent that if somebody had stepped 
on his tail his brain, 80 feet from the 
injured member, would never have 
received the message.” 


Anthropology & Medicine. Let doc- 
tors consult with anthropologists for 
light on human physical evolution, for 
data on human variation and for the 
furnishing of normal standards, said 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of the Smithsonian 


Enlarged joints 


Institution. “The vast collection of 
both normal and pathological mate- 
rial in our osteological, brain, and 


other collections is used nowhere near 
as much as it should be by the medi- 
cal man and the surgeon. ... [Physi- 
cal anthropology shows for example] 
that the normal stature of an adult 
American male is not 5 feet 7% inches, 
but anywhere between, say, 5 ft. 4 
in., and 6 ft. 3 in. The normal male 
pulse is not invariably 71.5, but 
ranges between 66 and 78 per minute. 
The normal pelvis, head, and any 
other part or organ, may show as 
much as 10 to 16% normal variation 
in size, with a considerable variation 
in form. The ‘normal’ course of lobar 
pneumonia or any other affection is 
not ‘just so,’ but will oscillate between 
such and such limits.” 


According to Dr. Hrdlicka the only 
U. S. medical schools offering courses 
in anthropology are those of Johns 
Hopkins, Harvard, University of Vir- 
ginia, Western Reserve, Washington 
University of St. Louis, Universities 
of Chicago and Stanford. 


Tall & Short People. The smallest 
people in the world are the Negrillos 
of central Africa and the Aymaras 
of central South Africa. Almost as 
short are the Eskimos, Lapps and . 
northern Siberians. They all lack 
one thing—abundant food. The tall- 
est peoples live along the northern 
European coasts, along the Baltic, in 
western Asia, eastern Africa and in 
the temperate zones of North & South 
America. Their common possession 
is abundant food. However there are 
short peoples (Japanese, Mediter- 
raneans, Central Americans, Fuegians, 
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Malays and southern Asiatics) who 
have descended from taller stocks and 
who have an adequate food supply. 
Because they all live close to the 
oceans, Professor Robert Bennett 
Bean of the University of Virginia 
reasons: “Sea areas and _ probably 
sea foods have an influence in re- 
ducing the stature by increasing the 
iodine intake. [The thyroid gland in 
the neck utilizes the iodine and con- 
trols bodily growth.]... Looked at 
in its broadest sense, environment 
molds the individual, selection retains 
the fittest under different environ- 
ments and heredity carries on the re- 
sults.” 


Genetics. President Clarence Cook 
Little of the University of Michigan 
advised biological investigators to 
turn more and more from their habitual 
and comparatively easy study of in- 
sects to the study of mammals. There 
are, said he, at least five great divi- 
sions of genetic problems which are 
capable of successful investigation in 
laboratory mammals, viz., the genetic 
bases for size & growth, fertility & 
sterility, susceptibility or resistance 
to disease, lethal action of genes dur- 
ing development, and_ psychological 
differences. Studying those fields, in- 
vestigators might learn the possibil- 
ity of controlling the ratio between 
the sexes, of developing resistance to 
infectious diseases and elimination of 
hereditary defects, of gaining new 
li, ht on the inheritance of mental 
characteristics. 

Having said this and having at- 
tended several other of the Nashville 
talks, President Little then took a 
train for Battle Creek, Mich., where 
he presided over the Third Race Bet- 
terment Conference (see col. 2). 


Evolution. Three 
though guests in Tennessee, 
their minds on evolution. 

Said Dr. Arthur Amos Noyes, di- 
reetor of the Gates Chemical Lab- 
oratory, California Institute of Tech- 
nology and incoming president of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science: “While even 
less can be said to-day of the proc- 
esses by which evolution takes place 
than was thought to be known fifty 
years ago, the fact that evolution 
has been going on and that many 
animal types have gone through “ 5fi- 
nite stages of development can caly 
be doubted by an individual who. !:«> 
an ostrich, buries his head in -ne 
sand out of a vague dread that he 
may see something shocking. 

“These advances in science hav2 
greatly influenced the philosophic and 
religious thinking of the scientific 
man, for it is a great mistake to 
think the tendency of advancing 
science is toward materialism. Just 
the opposite. The repeated discov- 
eries of new and unexpected types of 
phenomena in the _ physical world 
make us realize more than ever the 
limitations of our understanding and 
lead us to feel with the poet that ‘As 
knowledge grows, from more to more 
will reverence in us dwell.’ ” 

Dr. William Emerson Ritter, Uni- 
versity of California zoologist and 
president of Science Service, de- 
clared: “When the idea of emergence 


speakers, al- 
spoke 


is applied to racial as well as to in- 
dividual development, there is left no 
trace of doubt about the adequacy 
of the creative power of the natural 
order to produce-man, not only with 
all his physical, but with all his 
spiritual attributes.” 

And Dr. Forest Ray Moulton, pro- 
fessor of astronomy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, added: “This is the 
doctrine of evolution: that the uni- 
verse is orderly in time as well as 
in space. It is naive and provincial 
to think of evolution as a term ap- 
plicable only to changes in living or- 
ganisms. It applies equally to stars 
and systems of stars, to the earth, to 
the creatures living on the earth, to 
the mind of man. Sometimes these 
changes will be toward what we re- 
gard as perfection; sometimes in the 
opposite direction, but always orderly. 
Is there anything in this to corrupt 
the mind of youth? 

“My opinion is that the religions 
of men, their yearnings for higher 
things, differ as much as their theol- 
ogies differ. If this conclusion is cor- 
rect, anything that modifies man 
modifies his theology.” 


Officers. As many scientific bodies 
do, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science elects a pres- 
ident a year before he is to take of- 
fice. Thus Dr. Arthur Amos Noyes 
of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology who presided over last week’s 
sessions was elected a year ago. And 
Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, who was 
made president-elect last week, takes 
office twelve months hence. Dr. Os- 
born is president of the American 
Museum of Nat ral History. 


AT BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Race Betterment. From Nashville, 
President Clarence Cook Little of the 
University of Michigan and many an- 
other took train for Battle Creek, 
Mich., where, as guests of bustling 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, they at- 
tended the Third Race Betterment 
Conference. Dr. Little presided over 
the informal discourses of more than 
50 men and women who sought less 
tc present new facts in genetics or 
any cther science than to show how 
the special sciences might apply to 
the prcblems of race improvement. 


At COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Psychologists. It was at the 36th 
annua! meeting of the American Psy- 
chology Association and Dr. Karl 
Spencer Lashiey of the Chicago In- 


stitute of Juvenile Research was 
speaking. After he had taught rats 
to work out certain problems, he 


said, he cut away portions of their 
brains. Although he removed from 
1% to 81% of a brain the rats still 
were able to solve problems, only 
with the greater loss of brain they 
thought more slowly. Dr. Lashley 
reasoned that no one section of the 
brain controls mental functions, such 
as ability to learn or retain knowl- 
edge. He did not controvert the fact 
that different portions of the brain do 
control muscular action in different 
parts of the body. 

Professor Edwin Garrigues Boring 
of Harvard was elected president of 


the American Psychology Association. 

Organic Chemists. At Co!'umbus 
also met the National Organic Chem- 
istry Symposium and discussed the 
year’s developments in the field of 
chemistry. 


AT CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Philologists. Every year the Amer- 
ican Philological Association ceases 
its technical discussions of words to 
hear a pert comment on slang. Last 
week Professor Edward Howard 
Sturtevant of Yale was the commen- 
tator. Said he: “My complaint about 
slang is that it wears out too soon 
and therefore can have no meaning 
in the future. I can imagine noth- 
ing more shocking than to hear some 
one use a slang expression current 
ten years ago, such as ‘23 skidoo’ or 
‘you’re off your base.’ But at first 
coining of such an expression, an 
idea is conveyed quickly and in a 
more satisfying manner than in the 
king’s own English.” 

Archeologists. It was pleasant for 
the Archeological Institute of Amer- 
ica to hear that the University of 
Cincinnati digging expedition to 
Nemea* in Greece, had _ successfully 
completed its excavation work. Prize 
discoveries were an adyton or secret 
underground chamber to which only 
priests had been privy, and the most 
complete Greek gymnasium & bath 
heretofore seen. Director John Gar- 
stang of the Palestine Government 
department of antiquities described 
the translating of 600 (of 20,000) 
baked brick records made by Hittites. 
The records interlock prettily with 
those of Greece, Babylon and Egypt. 

Also in Cincinnati met the College 
Art Association of America, the 
Linguistic Society of America, the 
National Association of ‘Teachers of 
Speech, the American Association of 
University Professors. 


AT NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Moon & Clocks. The American 
Astronomical Association at New 
Haven examined a classification of 


the spectra of 225,000 stars and heard 
expounded a hypothesis of stellar at- 
mosphere. Dr. Herbert Rollo Morgan 
of the Naval Observatory in Wash- 
ington contributed some nice observa- 
tions he had made on how clocks run 
during different phases of the moon. 
When the moon is in the west clocks 
run slower and one part of the day 
is a trifle longer than another—one 
five hundredth of a second longer. 


Sun & Rabbits. Nor was _ there 
levity in the observation of Dr. Ralph 
Emerson De Lury of Ottawa—th>t in 
years when the sun spots were few, 
rabbits bred more plentifully. Trap- 
ping records of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company supported his contention. 


AND ELSEWHERE 


At Cleveland met the Geological 
Society of America, the Paleontologi- 
cal Society, the Mineralogical Society 
of America and the Society of Eco- 
nomic Geologists. 

At Andover, N. H., met the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association. 





*Where Hercules slew the mythical Nemean 
lion. 
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AER ON. A UTICS visited Bermuda, Porto Rico, flown make friends.” At this there was a 
A many training flights at sea; voyaged murmur of approval from _ the 

a aa aiath ne i ees ETO DORR ges Wie her ah eceee. 
rival in 1924. Her usual cruising Other speakers found other faults, 
crew is about -45. She will carry suggested remedies. Said small, 
Patrol on passengers who can stroll her cn Dr. Roy H. Akagi of gs 
in the length (656 feet) in “cat walks” built “ ristianity is to become a liv- 
deateted al ig ggg, vee inside the bag. ing force to the Japanese people, it 
along this sullen stretch off Sable Future. Congress has authorized mast 9 oe, seu ; ery ol 
Island Mrs. Frances Wilson Grayson’s two new U. S. dirigibles; appropria- theats r, John R. ott: syn- 
airplane Dawn lies, according to be- tion complications, commonly called thesis of Eastern & Western relation- 
lief, buried beside the wrecks of sail- red tape, have thus far hindered Ships must claim all secular agencies 
ing ships. The Dawn might have building. The British will have two i .. 2 ee seninn samine 


floated for a little before sinking. 
Seeking a floating speck, the great 
dirigible Los Angeles roamed the air 
above this unmarked waste. 

The Los Angeles saw no_ speck, 
wheeled for home. She lives at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., where she was housed 
after 1200 nautical miles cruising, 700 
of them at sea. Newspapers detailed 
her movements calmly. It did not 
occur to many readers that Decem- 
ber dangers which had drowned the 
Dawn threatened the dirigible. She 
was too big, too safe to shrink from 
weather which might kill a heavier- 
than-air machine. Some few were 
perplexed. If dirigibles are so de- 
pendable, they wondered, why all this 


bother about airplanes. Why not 
build dirigibles instead? 
Lieut. Commander Charles E. 


Rosendahl, lord of the Los Angeles, 
answered: “Auxiliaries.” He pointed 
out that huge hangars; great ground 
crews; and extraordinarily expensive 
terminal equipment are requisite for 
dirigibles. In the U.S. there are only 
two hangars; Lakehurst and Scott 
Field, Belleville, Ill. Dirigibles can- 
not, like ariplanes, be landed on any 
flat run of ground and wheeled into 
a convenient shed. They must have 
home life. . 

There are several mooring masts in 
U. S. where the Los Angeles may tie 
up for the night. But should a high 
wind rise she must let go, or tear her 
nose off. She can, in emergencies, be 
brought down on large flat stretches. 
There must be crowds on hand to hold 
her. She can be temporarily “an- 
chored” at sea by means of a huge 
canvas bucket dragged in the water 
on a 200 foot cable. On absolutely 
still lakes she can be angled down, to 
rest with her nose in the water. These 
are all temporary measures. Dirigibles 
are too expensive to be left lying 
around. 


. . . 


Safety. Hurricanes, electric storms, 
sudden ground squalls are_ their 
enemies. Commander Rosendahl, sur- 
vivor the Shenandoah smash (TIME, 
Sept. 14, 1925) believes that the Los 
Angeles, once in the air, can survive 
far heavier storms than he permits 
her to rush. Perhaps, when dirig- 
ibles are enlarged, perfected, they will 
swim the heaviest storms that winds 
can blow. Helium gas, which fills the 
bag, will not burn, cannot explode. 

Performance. The Los Angeles 
came from Germany, where she was 
built (Zeppelin ZR-3), in 80 hours, 
a non-stop flight of 5,060 miles 
(T1mE, Oct. 20, Oct. 27, 1924). Her 
top speed is 70 m, p. h. She has 


dirigibles ready within a year, twice 
as big as the Los Angeles. In Ger- 
many one, also twice as big, will be 
ready even.sooner. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment plans to run it regularly be- 
tween Spain and the Argentine, At 
present cargoes of freight and mail 
only are proposed. With its relia- 
bility tested passenger service will 
probably be added. From this be- 
ginning aviation experts confidently 
forecast transatlantic dirigible serv- 
ices which will set Manhattan less 
than 40 hours from London. 


Silk Safety 

Sixty three men, one jump or more 
ahead of death, were listed last week 
by the Army Air Corps. Called the 
Caterpillar Club this unofficial organi- 
zation is composed of all U. S. flyers 
who have dodged destruction by para- 
chute leaps from disabled planes. 
Parachutes are made of silk; silk 
comes from caterpillars. 
. At the top of the list was the 
name of Colonel Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh. Four times has_ he 
jumped for dear life, oftener than 
any native flyer. His disciples won- 
dered why he has discarded the device 
to which he owes four debts of life. 
In Central America he is flying with- 
out a parachute. 
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Student Volunteers 


Last week, in Detroit, 3000 college 
students from Canada & the U. S. 
gathered to attend the Tenth Quad- 
rennial Student Volunteer Convention. 
They wanted to find out “What is 
right, what is wrong and who is 
responsible for good or bad in for- 
eign missions?” To answer. these 
questions for the 3000 students came 
missionaries from dangerous distant 
lands, U. S. leaders of all Protestant 
Evangelical denominations. They met 
together in a Masonic Temple. 

Right at the start, speakers be- 
gan to find fault with present mis- 
sionary and ministerial conditions. 
The most obvious and threatening ob- 
stacle to missionary success, they 
pointed out, is the effect of denomina- 
tional rivalry upon the potentially 
Christian inhabitants of heathen 
countries. Said Canadian Dr. Rich- 
ard Roberts: “The business of Christ- 
ian missions is not to get people to 
call themselves Christians but to 


out that racial prejudice hampered 
African Missions, that the Church 
Charities are joined in “common law 
marriage” to extraneous economic 
agencies. Said explosive Dr. Sher- 
wood Eddy, Y.M.C.A. Secretary at 
large for Asia: “The new slogan is 
not to evangelize but to Christianize. 
Missionaries must go to other lands 
with a gospel of love, not gunboats. 
We want no such protection.” 

Said Dr. Robert Elliott Speer, sec- 
retary of the Board of Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, suggesting 
to the 3,000 students that non-Christ- 
ian lands had need of 100,000 physi- 
cians to deal with 1,000,000 lepers 
and hundreds of thousands of blind 
throughout the non-Christian world: 
“Outside of four or five cities, you 
cannot find 10 qualified physicians for 
the 10 million people in Persia.” 

The 3000 students found questions 
revolving in their minds, They at- 
tended “colloquia” where they could 
ask their questions for any one to 
answer. Most of the questions ex- 
hibited a naive idealism and an _ in- 
sistence on the particular rather than 
the _ general. Said one student: 
“Would it be possible for Christian- 
ity, Buddhism, Taoism and Confucian- 
ism to be worked together into a 
whole?” “It would not,” said Dr. 
Francis C. M. Wei, President of 
Central China Christian University. 
Many asked: “Can’t the missionar- 
ies bring Christ to the foreign fields 
without also bringing Christianity or 
Christian Civilization?” One asked 
a question which precipitated a de- 


bate: “Would Christ be neutral in 
China today?” Of the students’ ques- 
tions, many remained unanswered. 


National Church 


No longer does the voice of God, 
as it is reputed once to have done, 
drum across the sky in the sound 
of storm or make a friendly whisper 
in the wilderness. Angels come to 
earth no more and the night is never 
filled now with the strange chime of 
their singing. But last week the 
voice of one of God’s servants ran 
through the sky like an_ invisible 
lightening, came, out of many boxes, 
into the parlors of many U. S. homes. 
God’s servant, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, was preaching his sermon 
through a microphone at the first 
service of the National Church of 
the Air. When his sermon ceased, 
hymns and anthems, sung by a quar- 
tet, came out of the parlor radio 
sets. 

New York 


In 1923 the Greater 
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1928 Federation of Churches began its 
radio activities by broadcasting Bishop 
Herbert Shipman’s sermon from a 


as public meeting in Manhattan. Since 
the . then the Federation has broadcast 

| daily morning prayers, a_ weekly 
ilts | Youths Radio Conference, a weekly 
call interdenominational service, a weekly 
an: hymn_service, a Sunday vesper serv- 
liv- ice. Last autumn, the sermons of 
it Dr. Harry Emerson _ Fosdick, of 
vig Union Theological Seminary and of 
a | the Park Avenue Baptist Church in 
=, ' Manhattan, were added to the vesper 
sles services. Last week, these were for- 


ina. ' mally organized as the National 
sand ' Church of the Air. A representative 
of the radio committee of the Fed- 








red * : “ aoe 

rch eration is now touring western cities 

law to stimulate interest in the National 

wile Church of the Air, perhaps to en- 

san, large its audience which is reached 

at now through 13 stations. 
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sa 40 Preachers 

ats. Long-haired preachers come out 

} every night, 

ws And they tell you what’s wrong and 

Pn what’s right. 

Aat- But when asked about something to | 

ysi- eat 

ers They will answer in voices so 

lind sweet: 

rid: “You will eat by and by. 

em When it snows in the month of | 

oF July— | 

ions Work and pray, live on hay— | 

at- Yow'll eat pie in the sky when you | 

uld die. : 

to —Joe Hill 

ex- Forty preachers who were visiting 

in- the Manhattan headquarters of the 

han International Workers of the World, 

nt: on an industrial seminar arranged 

an- by the social relations department of 

‘an- the Congregational Church, read this 

— song in the I.W.W. hymn book and 

Dr. smiled. Owing to the politeness of | 

of I.W.W. members they were not called | 

ity. upon to sing it; they joined, instead Cj Tu PTS ips 

ar- in carolling another I.W.W. hymn of | 

lds which the words were less derisive: 

or We meet to-day in freedom’s cause eed ains Grip 

ked And raise our voices high; 

de- We'll join our hands in union strong | 

in to battle or to die. ‘< . 

leS- _ The ministers, who had congregated Only one thing 1s worse than getting 3 

. in Manhattan from all parts of the stuck in the mud—and that’s getting 
U. S., next visited the headquarters iatled in th It takes t h 
of the Communist party where they | stalled in the snow. a es oug 
heard Harry W. Wicks, an editor of | steel WEED Chain cross links to 
The Daily Worker making a _ speech. . . 
First he assailed preachers for their make safe traction at such times. 

rod, failure to take an active interest in | No substitute for steel, no variation 

yne, labor problems; then he began to ‘ 4 so 

ind speak about famed clergyman John | | of the Weed Tire Chain principle can 

per Roach Straton: “He is the most | VARS : " r 

to palpable ignoramus in the U. S.!” {4 a grip as well vad WEEDS Remembe 

ver said H. W. Wycks. Then he added, \ ‘There can be no compromise with 

of “Fortunately, there are not many like | ” 

the him.” The 40 ministers said, “Thank | safety. So always keep WEEDS 

ran God for that.” | | | SAY & handy in your car until youneed them 

ible The result of four days of radical & Kiss —then put them on for dependable 

ces, meetings and investigation was em- | (ona Suet 

1es. . bodied in a _ report, containing no er. Staction: 

son particularly revolutionary significance, 

non ' which the 40 preachers prepared. 

rst This report stated that the Church 

of should seek industrial enlightenment; 

ed, that America lacks labor leaders of 

ar- broad es Sag that the 

dio Church can do much to ameliorate . ~ ' 
present conditions by studying all for sure traction tn snow, mud or on ice 

ork the facts and showing employers and 


labor their common needs. ™ 
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A Paper With 
One Subscriber 


and that one ~= 


YOU! 


N Manhattan is a rich man who has 
a newspaper written and printed 
every week for his private consumption. 


The paper is so constructed that it gives 
him in one hour a complete survey of 
the world’s news. 


So fascinating is the speed with which 
the paper covers the ground that he 
regards it not only as a business neces- 
sity but as the keenest intelluctual fun. 


If you were to publish for yourself a 
paper for your personal use and enjoy- 
ment, a paper to tell you precisely what 
has happened in the world, to answer 
your questions on every current sub- 
ject, a paper, “to give you more infor- 
mation on the news of the day in quicker 
time than any other publication or com- 
bination of publications,’”—we believe 
that paper would resemble 
TIME. 


closely 


TIME is not written for the masses, 
does not deal in millions of circulation. 
TIME is written as a very personal 
document for the active person of high 
intelligence and quick apperceptions. 


TIME is giving you the history of your 
lifetime—a continuous story—it carries 
on this week where it left off last. In 
no other publication can you get the 
complete record of the world’s progress 
that TIME gives. 


To those buying TIME at the news- 
stands we recommend a regular sub- 
scription. Ninety-five 
TIME’s readers are subscribers—they 
miss no issues, receive TIME promptly, 


per cent of 


and save money—$2.80 on a $5 yearly 
subscription, $7.60 on an $8 two-year 
subscription. 


A coupon for your convenience 
Roy E. Larsen, 
Circulation Mgr., TIME, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Enter my subscription for TIME for 
one year $5—two years $8 and send 
a bill. 
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Paradox 


Gamblers, western bartenders, lot- 
tery sharpers of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, touts, awoke New Year’s Day to 
a surprise; pondered the resolution of 
Publisher Fred G. Bonfils: Through 
his. Denver Post he announced the 





FRED G. BONFILS 
“Eh OO. s+ 


morality.” 


establishment of the Frederick G. Bon- 
fils Foundation for the “Betterment of 
Mankind.” Said he: 

“I want the Foundation to be so 
administered that it will result in 
better homes, better schools, better 
and more intelligent people, healthier 
and happier conditions of life, greater 
morality and more widespread regard 
for the love of God and the Gospel 
of Christ.” 

A sample promise: A quarter of a 
million will be set aside to reward 
the discoverer of a cure for cancer, 

To the Foundation Publisher Bon- 
fils reported the donation of his entire 
fortune. 

Religious people read the resolution 
with the same surpise. Scanning the 
fervent promises they recalled the 
life and works of Publisher Bonfils 
who once boasted blood relationship 
to Napoleon. Some recalled that: 

He had gone west with empty 
pockets; filled them with gambler’s 
gold. Sharp eyed, olive skinned, he 
played the Mississippi steamboats for 
a dangerous living. 

The business partner with whom 
he made the Denver Post a_ potent 
factor in Western life was H. H. 
Tammen, garrulous bartender. 

The Post gained its powerful posi- 
tion through scorching, sensational 
journalism. Its pages were daubed 
with scarlet grease of fleshpots. 

Shamelessly inscribed on the Post 
building was the legend: “O Justice! 
When Expelled From All Other Habi- 
tations Make This Thy Dwelling 
Place.” 

Bonfils purchased the Post on capi- 
tal amassed from operation of the 


1928 


TIME, 


Januaru 9, 


Little Louisiana Lottery, which netted 
him $800,000. Descendants of these 
dollars now rear the Foundation for 
the “Betterment of Mankind.” 


Speed 


William Randolph Hearst has built 
another house. It is a  squarish 
house, stolid, concrete, spotted with 
wide windows, utilitarian. It cost 
$3,000,000. The money was m)stly 
spent for speed. 

From this house will each day is- 
sue the myriad copies of Hearst’s 
New York Journal (evening) and 
American (morning). It is alive with 
rollers, chutes, conveyors to carry 
copy, proof, type to contact points 
in the process of rushing news to 
newsboy. In the “fudge” room stand 
three linotype machines next to tele- 
graph instruments where telegraphic 
flashes tell sudden death, discovery, 
disaster. From the machines, con- 
veyors carry the type galley directly 
to the presses. News, newspapers 


think, should be gobbled hot. The 
American and Journal have every 
known device to sell it smoking. 

In such a strictly business plant 
there is little room for luxury. Only 
Arthur Brisbane is pampered. The 
famed concoctor of editorial para- 


graphs has a private library, dressing 
room, shower bath, should he be too 
busy for those luxuries in his tall 
Ritz Tower. But even in his spacious 
suite the desks, where work is done, 
are made of metal. No New Year’s 
work was done on them; Mr. Bris- 
bane far from Manhattan as he often 
is, wrote paragraphs from a desert 
in California. 


Crusade 


Through the windows of bootlegging, 
murder, general crime, the Scranton 
Sun (W. H. Hallstead, II, publisher) 
has been for some months tossing 
editorial bombs. Nearby shanty towns 
were special targets for attack. Wide- 
awake criminals and sleepy municipal 
destroyers were flayed valiantly. 
Criminals found paths of their pravity 
hindered. 

Sixteen sticks of dynamite went off 
at the back of the Sun office. New 
Year’s Eve celebrants in the explosion 
area were bruised, cut by flying glass. 
The shop was shaken; partly shat- 
tered. Police called it crime fighting 
against the Sun’s crusade. 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 





Please state occupation or profession when writing 


for information and lists. 
Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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MEDICINE 


Heat Treatment 


Dr. George Walker has been prac- 
ticing or teaching surgery since 1889. 
He has been associate professor of 
surgery at Johns Hopkins University 
Medical School since 1905. And, al- 
though primarily a specialist on ail- 
ments of the genito-urinary tract, he 
has been studying the effects of can- 
cer on his menagerie of 4,000 rats. 
So it was with considerable trust- 
fulness that colleagues last week heard 
him explain a theory of treating 
cancer with heat. 

Cancer cells perish at a tempera- 











Dr. GEORGE WALKER 
.. balked by a human thermostat. 


ture very close to 111% degrees 
Fahrenheit. If the patient could be 
heated to that temperature and kept 
so for at least half an hour without 
dying, Professor Walker hypothesized, 
he would be rid of the cancer cells. 
But human physiology has prevented 
the professor from performing a de- 
cisive experiment. In the base of the 
brain there is a kind of nervous 
thermostat which regulates the tem- 
perature of the body. If the body 
gets too hot or too cold the heat con- 
troller immediately strives to bring 
it back to the normal temperature of 
98.4 degrees. 

Professor Walker’s problem is_ to 
manage that brain centre so that it 
will tolerate the high degrees of heat 
that he suggests be used to kill the 
cancer cells. 

His difficulty approximates that of 
the roentgenologist who has learned 
that x-rays strong enough to sear 


cancer cells are more than _ strong | 


enough to sear healthy cells. The 
cure can be as evil as the ill. 


Goat Milk 


A nanny goat’s baggy profile dec- 
orated one newspaper advertisement 
last week, and a billy goat’s shaggy 
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It’s really amazingly simple 


HIS simplified General Electric Refrigerator works 
automatically, economically. It needs no attention 
—not even oiling. Inside the hermetically sealed cas- 


ing there is a permanent supply of oil. 


The all-in-one icing unit is merely lowered into the 
top of the specially designed cabinet. There is no as- 
sembling, no plumbing to be done. There are no 
pipes, drains, fans or belts. The unit is intact. It just 
has to be plugged into any electric outlet. Instantly 
it starts. 


And quietly, economically, it gives you scientific re- 
frigeration. Cuts down your marketing problems, your 
cooking tasks. It was for this that the skilled engineers 
of General Electric worked—over a period of fifteen 
years—worked to produce the simplest of all 
refrigerators. 


You will want to know more about this new-day 
refrigerator, made by General Electric. You will want 
to see the various models. Write us today for booklet 
H-1 which is interesting and completely descriptive. 


GENERAL @} ELECTRIC 


Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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profile another during the same week. 
The billy goat invited attention to 
the versatility of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank, whose officers constant- 
ly dealt with matters as far away 
and as far separated as Oregon and 
Texas, where goats abound. The 
nanny goat’s business was more inti- 
mate. She was pertly stating in 
type that a concern across the con- 
tinent from the billy’s bank was 
selling canned goat milk “for babies, 
delicate children and _ invalids... 
who cannot assimilate cows’ milk.” 
Her company was Meyenberg Labora- 
tories Inc., and its home Salinas, 
Calif. 


The nanny flicked her beard at a 
paragraph: “Goat milk is recognized 
by medical authorities as the ideal 
food for babies, or adults with weak- 
ened digestive powers. The Ameri- 
can Medical Journal says ‘Goats’ milk 
is the purest, most healthful and 
complete human food known.’ Alpure 
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The City of 
31 Lakes 


|IRLANDO, “The City Beautiful,” in the 

heart of Florida’s hill and lake region, 

tsi has 31 silvery lakes within its city limits, 

and every lake is a jewel in asetting of palms, 

live-oaks and flowers, parks and charming 
homes. 

Orlando is a city where winter days are warm 
and sunny and the hearts of its people are warm 
and sunny, too . .. a city of 35,560 where folks 
have learned the art of living . . . where there 
is opportunity forall that makes up the fullness 
of life—work, rest, entertainment, play. 

“ The City Beautiful” invites you to enjoy a 
delightful winter here. Mail the coupon for 
our illustrated booklet. 


Orlando 


FLORIDA 
“THE CITY BEAUTIFUL” 
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No longer need families tether 
goats in backyards. No longer need 
they endure the caprice stench. 

Yet many a family will retain its 
comical pet, at once entertainer of 
children and purveyor to their thirsts. 
A healthy common nanny can _ pro- 
duce 4 lbs. of milk a day, or about 
1,500 Ibs. a year. If she is a well- 
bred milker the year’s tally may be 
around 2,200 Ibs. 

Of course a cow produces far more 
milk than that. A good one will give 
bout 25,000 lbs. a year and feel proud. 
Yet Segis Pietertje Prospect, prop- 
erty of Carnation Stock Farm _ at 
Oconomowoc, Wis., might well boo 
at such normalcy. She has filled the 
pails with 37,381.4 Ibs. of milk in a 
single year—the world’s record. She 
is a Holstein. 

However, let nanny 
humility. They give each year 15 
times their weights in milk, whereas 
cows niggardly produce only six times 
their weights. 


goats’ milk, with 
Evaporation under 
retains all nutritive 


goats feel no 


Bacteriologists 
The Society of American 
Bacteriologists at University of 
Rochester Medical School last week 
elected Alice Catherine Evans of 
Washington president. She did not 
attend the meetings, for she was bed- 
ridden in Washington with malta 
fever, contracted three years ago 
while experimenting with the germs. 
They cause an undulating fever, quite 
similar to typhoid or typhus fever. 
Goats usually are responsible for 
malta fever in humans. Professionally 
Miss Evans is a member of the U. S. 
Public Health Service at Washington. 
Immunity. Dr. Malcolm Herman 
Soule of the University of Michigan 
presented a theory that disease germs 
occur in two forms—one virulent, the 
other relatively harmless. The pres- 
ence of the virulent types in the blood 


TIME, 
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can humble a 


nanny goat. 


incites some agent (its nature yet 
unknown) to dissociate the virulence, 
leaving the germs in their mild form. 
This gentle type the body cells & fluids 
can easily destroy. It is the pres- 
ence of that dissociating power, Dr. 
Soule believes, that renders people 
immune to disease, rather than any 
specific germicidal activity of the body 
fluids. 

Nomenclature. The association 
made some progress on the difficult 
problem of naming germs. 


Pure Coffee 


Without Caffeine 


Drink all you wish 





This is to people who want coffee 
without caffeine—coffee at its best. 
To people who must stint on coffee, 
or drink some substitute. To those 
whose hearts and nerves and kidneys 
are affected by caffeine. And who 
must omit coffee at all times, or at 
least at night. 

There is a coffee with the caffeine 
taken out. The name is Kaffee Hag. 
It is a  super-coffee—an exquisite 
blend of the finest coffees grown. It 





retains every delight, every flavor 
and aroma; but the poisonous drug 
is gone. You may drink it to your 
heart’s content, at any hour. Chil- 
dren may enjoy it. 

We remove the caffeine’ before 
roasting, but no flavor is affected. 
Caffeine has no flavor or odor. Ex- 
pert tasters cannot discover its re- 


moval. It brings you the most delight- 
ful coffee without a grain of harm. 

Please learn what such a coffee means to 
someone in your home. Millions are glad 
they did that. The coupon with 10 cents will 
bring you a quarter-pound—a_ ten-cup test. 
Send it if anyone around you wants coffee 
without harm. Clip coupon now. 


MAIL THIS TODAY TO: 


10Cups 
for 10c 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Miss Esther Driver du 
Pont, daughter of Lammot du Pont, 
president of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (explosives, industrial 
chemicals, motors) of Wilmington; to 
one Campbell Weir of Wilmington. 





Frances Lindon 
of Joseph Lindon 
Smith, painter, and granddaughter 
of Major George Haven Putnam; 
to Raymond Otis, Chicago scion. 


Engaged. Miss 
Smith, daughter 


Married. Miss Charlotte Hanna, 21, 
granddaughter of the late Marcus 
Alonzo (“Mark”) Hanna, Senator from 
Ohio (1897-1904), of Ravenna, Ohio; 
to ene Richard Hume, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; on two occasions, first in 
Washington, D. C., later in Manhat- 
tan. 


. . 


Married. Miss Madeleine Couzens, 
eldest daughter of Senator from Mich- 
igan James Couzens; to one William 
Romer Yaw of Detroit; at Pontiac, 
Mich. 


Married. Mrs. Walter Camp Jr., 
to Carlos French Stoddard, invest- 
ment broker, of New Haven, Conn.; 
in New Haven. 


Married. The youngest son of 
Evangelist William Ashley (“Billy”) 
Sunday, Paul Thompson Sunday; to 
Mrs. Elene Herbert, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; at Tijuana, Mexico, to escape 
es three-day marriage license 
aw. : 


Married. Dr. Dean DeWitt Lewis, 
professor of surgery at Johns Hop- 
kins University Medical School, chief 
surgeon of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md.; to Miss Norene Kin- 
a of East Chicago, Ind.; in Girard, 

io. 


Married. William Hanford (“Big 
Bill”) Edwards, 51, onetime Collector 


of Internal Revenue, massive center 
in ’99 for the Princeton football 
eleven, of Manhattan; and Mrs. 
Norma Jones Steelsmith, 37, school 
teacher, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; in 
Manhattan. 


Married. Miss Parmelia Pryor of 
Greenwich, Conn., to Joseph Verner 
Reed of Denver, wealthy worker on 
Chattanooga Times; in Greenwich, 
onn, 


. . . 


Married. Mrs. Margaret Shaw Bil- 
lings, widow of Albert M. Billings, 
son of Cornelius K. G. Billings of 
Manhattan and Santa Barbara, to 


Robert de Vecchi, California fruit- 
man; in Manhattan. 


Married. Miss Nanine H. Ulman, 
of Baltimore; to Count Alfred de 
Niezychowski, heir to many Polish 


_acres, famed German sea raider; in 


Baltimore. 


Elected. John Pierpont Morgan, to 
be chairman of board the United 
States Steel Corporation (see p. 31). 


Elected. Philip D. Wagoner, presi- 
dent of Elliott-Fisher Co., to be 
president & general manager of the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. recent- 
ly amalgamated (TIME, Dec. 5). His 
board of directors includes excep- 
tionally potent businessmen & finan- 


ciers, such as Morgan B. Brainard, 
Charles Hayden, Philip © Lehman, 
Henry Morgenthau, Morgan Joseph 


O’Brien, James Howell Post and AI- 
bert Henry Wiggin. 


Elected. John T. Underwood, presi- 
dent of Underwood Typewriter Co., to 
be chairman of the board of directors 
of Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. (see 
above). 


Elected. John S. Keefe, 64, hither- 
to vice president & director, for 27 
years, to be president of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co.; to succeed 
the late William Pendelton Palmer. 


Elected. Charles Eugene Johnston, 
46, hitherto vice president and gen- 
eral manager, to be president of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway; to 
succeed Job Adolphus Edson, presi- 
dent for 22 of his 60 years in rail- 
roading. Leonor TI ‘esnel Loree seeks 
to unite the K. C. S. R. with the 
St. Louis-Southwestern and the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas as a southwestern 
railroad system (TIME, May 30). 


. . . 


Elected. Harold Stanley, 42, pres- 
ident of the Guaranty Co., Manhat- 
tan, to be a partner in J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Drexel & Co. of Philadelphia, 
Morgan, Grenfell & Co. of London 
and Morgan & Cie. of Paris (see 
p. 31). 


Elected. Jacob Bertha  Levison, 
president of Fireman’s Fund _ Insur- 
ance Co., founder of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Society; to be presi- 
dent of the Musical Association of 
San Francisco (sponsors of the or- 
chestra). 

Died. B. C. Edgar, 50, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Co., president 
of the Nashville Light & Power Co.; 
in Chattanooga. 


Died. Gavin McNab, 58, 
hotel clerk, then lawyer, 
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TOBACCO 


“The Best Pipe Smoke 
Ever Made!” 







~a Smoke 
proves it! 


That’s where Old Briar Tobacco 
proves up—in the smoke! ...That’s 
where you convince yourself, as thou- 
sands of pipe smokers have done, 
that you’ve found all of the genuine 
pleasure of tobacco, at last... 

Light up your pipe filled with Old 
Briar Tobacco. Draw in the fra- 
grance of its slow burning, flavory 
leaf. Enjoy its solid comfort and 
satisfying taste. Smoke it awhile. 
Then notice how cool and how extra 
smooth Old Briar is. 


Years of scientific knowledge in 
the art of mellowing and blending 
and generations of tobacco culture 
have gone into the development of 
Old Briar Tobacco. Step by step 
Old Briar has been perfected! And 
the application of quantity produc- 
tion—the same as with the finest 
food products — is what makes it 
possible for you to enjoy Old Bria: 
at such a reasonable price. 



























Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys 
Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 






In sizes at 25c, 50c, $1 and $2 


United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To make you acquainted with all of the genuine 
pleasure of pipe smoking, we will send you on re- 
ceipt of this coupon a generous package of Old 
Briar Tobacco. Send 10c— coin or stamp — for 
postage and mailing expense. 


Tear out and Mail this 
peseeeeesee COUPON TO Beeeeeeeeee 


United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
T-1-9.28 
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Democratic leader of California, legal 
adviser to Oilman Edward Laurence 
Doheny, Jack Dempsey, Roscoe Conk- 
ling (“Fatty”) Arbuckle, Mary Pick- 
ford; suddenly, in San Francisco. 


Died. Count Teofilo Rossi Di Mon- 
telera, 67, onetime Italian Minister 
of State, head of famed firm of Mar- 
tini & Rossi, vermouth manufactur- 
ers; at Turin. 


Died. Emily Stevens, 45, famed 
actress, cousin of Mrs. Fiske; in Man- 
hattan; of pneumonia complicated 
with an overdose of nerve sedative. 
Onetime star of The Unchastened 
Woman, Fata Morgaxa, etc., etc. 


Died. Charles M. Kittle, 47, presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; in 
Chicago. He worked his way from 
section gang water boy to senior vice 
president of Illinois Central Railroad 
from which he resigned to rule the 
great mail order company. 


Died. Algernon: Sidney Crapsey, 80, 
author (The Last of the Heretics, an 
autobiography), lecturer, onetime 
Episcopalian clergyman, convicted of 
heresy in 1906-for denial of the doc- 
trine of the virgin birth and the di- 
vinity of Jesus; in Rochester, N. Y. 


RADIOGRAMS 
Via REA 
mean accuracy, directness 
.. . « AND MORE 


Speed! Fast communication direct from 
the United States to any of twenty- 
three foreign countries and to ships at 
sea. That is the service that Radiograms 
are performing daily for leading banks, 
exporters and importers. Radiograms 
offer the most direct means of commu- 
nication to practically every point on the 
surface of the globe. Yet this swift mes- 
sage service costs no more than other 
means of fast communication. 


Be sure of speed—accuracy—directness. 
Send your messages as Radiograms 


ViaRA 


Radiograms go direct to: 


Belgium Turkey Hawaii 

France Liberia Japan 

Great Britain Argentina Dutch East 
Germany Brazil Indies 

Holland Colombia The Philippines 
Italy Dutch Guiana French Indo- 
Norway Porto Rico China 

Poland St. Martin and to ships at 
Sweden Venezuela sea 

File Radiograms to Europe, South America, Africa 
and the Near East at any RCA office; to trans- 


pacific countries, at any RCA or Western Union 
office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Offices in New York City 


ie EE OEE. cnn ewssecsepucns Hanover 1811 
Produce Exchange......... Bowling Green 8012 
ET MEE censievsnsbessaae Rector 0404 





19 Spruce Strect............0.6- Beekman 8220 
126 Franklin Street ..... Walker 4891 
25 East 17th Street Algonquin 7050 
264 Fifth Avenue............ Madison Sq. 6780 
19 West 44th Street.......... Murray Hill 4996 
102 West 56th Street............... Circle 6210 
Boston 
109 Congress Street............... Liberty 8864 
San Francisco 
28 Geary Strect.........cccecsces Garfield 4200 


Washington, D. C. 
1112 Connecticut Avenue........... Main 7400 


acest 


Pay 


In ten minutes, New York City’s 
Board of Education raised pay all 
round to a total of $14,000,000, start- 
ing with Superintendent William J. 
O’Shea (pay raised $5,000) and end- 
ing with clerks, chauffeurs, cleaners, 
care-takers, luncheon helpers (pay 
raised $100 to $286). Only the 
Bureau of Construction and Mainten- 
ance, now under investigation charged 
with running badly built schools, was 
left out. If the investigation reveals 





nothing amiss, their salaries may 
mount also. 
The new salary schedules were 


hurried off to Albany for filing and 
took effect with the new year—not 
before they had been denounced by 
former Mayor Hylan and by Presi- 
dent Stewart Browne, of the United 
Real Estate Owners’ Association. “An 
injustice to real educational leaders, 


a robbery of the public schools,” 
said Mr. Browne, irate. Former 
Mayor Hylan complained that the 
lower paid teachers were unfairly 
treated. 

Elementary teachers will receive 


a minimum of $1608 per annun, ris- 
ing to $3,504 in the fourteenth year 
of service. (Junior and senior high 
school salaries range from $2,040 to 
$5,688.) But elementary school prin- 
cipals will receive $5,000—$7,000; 
junior high school principals $5,500 
—$7,500; and day high school prin- 
cipals $8,500—$10,000. Many a col- 
lege professor of international fame 
commands less. Other salaries: 
Present New 









Position Rate Rate 
Superintendent of schools............ $20,000 $25,000 
Associate superintendent .. = 8,250 12,500 
Secretary 9,000 12,500 
Auditor — 9,000 12,500 
Superintend 

GRR ccasssaceccichssncscepeencebonsntindnenvacsodstes 8,500 12,500 
Member board of examiners... 7,700 11,000 
District superintendent .........0.000 6,600 10,000 
District superintendent, as as- 

sistant to superintendent of 

SUES | siete 8,000 11,250 
Director of attendance 8,250 12,500 
Assistant director of atte 6,600 10,000 
Director of reference, research 

Eee 8,000 10,000 
Gifts, Givers 

Freemason George Washington 


dreamed of a University of the U. 
S. A., at Washington. Last week 
the Supreme Council, Scottish Rite 
Masons gave $1,000,000 to George 
Washington University to found a 
school of government at the seat of 
government. 


Resolved to die poor, Publisher 
George G. Booth, son-in-law of the 
late James Edmund Scripps, news- 
paper owner, added $6,500,000 to the 
$5,000,000 he and his wife have al- 
ready given to complete Cranbrook 
Foundation—“cultural centre” of five 
schools and a church—on his estate 
in northern Michigan (Bloomfield 
Hills). A children’s school and a 
boy’s school, already open, will be 
followed by a school for girls. They 
will finally prepare for college, or 


1928 
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encourage the talented to enter the 


school of arts and crafts and the 
academy of art, yet to be founded, 
Artists and craftsmen of high re- 
pute—Eliel Saarinen, Finnish archi- 
tect, Geza Maroti, Hungarian sculptor 
—will instruct apprentices, form a col- 
ony. 


. . . 


Three thousand money _ seekers, 
passing the plate to 21,000 alumni 
last week finished Yale’s drive for 
$20,000,000 endowment. When _ the 
drive ended with December’s end the 
amount was oversubscribed—just how 
much no one knew, as late subscrip- 
tions swept in by letter and cable. 

New York City subscribed more 
than half the fund—$12,070,783; Chi- 
cago came next with $1,416,976; New 
Haven third with $766,970. Yale stu- 
dents subscribed $260,142; Alumnus 
William Howard Taft, $10,000. The 
drive drew donors from classes rang- 
ing over nearly a century, from 1853 
to a twelve-year-old who aspires to 
join the class of 1938; included grad- 
uates of Harvard, Princeton, Colgate. 

Gifts of the largest ten subscribers 
totaled $6,450,000. Chief among them 
was Edward Stephen Harkness (1897), 
who supplemented his fat subscription 
with a special gift of cover charges 
for the whole campaign cost. But 
for him, said President Angell, the 
drive would have failed its schedule 
dates. 

From the fund Yale will receive a 
yearly $1,000,000. A million for im- 
provement and not one cent for ex- 
pansion. 


No Vacation 


Horrid to many a small boy was 
a proposal made last week by Di- 
rector Edward P. Smith, of New 
York State’s summer high schools. 
Let public schools be open the year 
round, said he, instead of on _ the 
present schedule of forty weeks or 
less. “Our forty-week year dates 
from the time when we were an agri- 
cultural people, when pupils were 
needed for harvesting crops. We have 
exactly the reverse of that condition 
now.” 


Brain Trust 


Social workers should include fiction 
in their homework. Novelists know 
more about life and are better ob- 
servers than the serious “workers.” So 
said Miss Lorine Pruette, writer, 
psychologist, at the meeting of the 
American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties—17 scientific bodies specializing 
in history, economics, sociology. 

Some two thousand learned men 
assembled in Washington, discussed 
the family, advertising, religion, vot- 
ing, marketing, business—at various 
sessions, many held simultaneously; 
listened to President Emeritus Arthur 
Twining Hadley, of Yale, explain 
that “the only way to get low railroad 
rates is to attract new capital’; heard 
Professor Edwin Walter Kemmerer, 
of Princeton, Poland’s financial savior, 
warn that it is time to face the 
probability of currency chaos caused 


by discovery of synthetic gold; 
heard Professor William Ben- 
nett Munro, of Harvard, urge 
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TIME subscribers read 
TIME advertising pages because 


TIME advertising pages contain news 
that is well worth while. 


Like present advertisers who were 

new to TIME subscribers in 1927 
... and in 1926 
... and in 1925 
... and in 1924. 


... and in 1923* 


the advertisers who are new to TIME 
subscribers in 1928 will present news 
that is well worth while. 











*Bankers Trust Co., Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
W. A. Taylor, Index Visible Inc. (now Rand Kardex), 
Western Electric, Shredded Wheat, John Wanamaker, 
Guaranty Trust Co., Walter J. Black, Brookmire 
Economic Service, Taylor Instrument Co., Babson 
Reports, Doubleday Page, and Doran (now Doubleday 


Doran). 
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New Advertisers 


for 1928 


AMERICAN CHAIN CO. 
AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
& ELECTRIC Co., INC. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER 
Co., INC. 

BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT 
Co. 

THE BROOKS CO. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & 
MEG. Co. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 
MFG. Co. 

COMMONWEALTH 
Co. 

CRANE Co. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER 
MFG. Co. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER 
Co. 

DUKE POWER CO. 

ELCO WORKS 

ERIE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


3ENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
(ELECTRICAL REFRIGER- 
ATION DEPT.) 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 

Hoop RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Co. 

HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


Los ANGELES STEAMSHIP 
Co. 


MARMON MOTOR CAR CO. 

NIEBLO MFG. Co. 

PAGE FENCE & WIRE PROD. 
UCTS ASSN. 

PARKER BROTHERS, INC. 


POLK-MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORP. 
RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA (RADIOGRAMS) 
SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. 
S. K. F. INDUSTRIES, INC. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS CO. 
THE WAHL CO. 


EDISON 








The filing system that uses flat 
manila folders is operated on 
the theory that each folder in 
the cabinet will be called upon 
to hold an equal number of 
papers. 

The fact is that every filing 
drawer has overcrowded, bulg- 
ing folders that disrupt and 
impair the efficiency of the en- 
tire filing system and are the 
cause of many misfiled and lost 
letters. 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have been designed —in recognition 
of this fact—to eliminate these dis- 
advantages. They will hold efficiently 
3, 30 or 300 letters. They always 
stand upright in the filing cabinet 
with their index tabs in plain view 
ready for quick filing and instant 
reference. 





We urge you to try a “Vertex’’ Pocket 
in the place of that folder in your 
files that carries the most correspond- 
ence. 

The coupon below will bring 

you a free sample for this pur- 


pose. There is no obligation 
attached. Send for it today. 


ee ee eee 


Please send me for trial jin my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s aperoid ‘Vertex’ 
File Pocket, as described in January 9 Time. 


SE TUE SERS bisbunodeececaussesvustenescs 


NORD s upnbdineasesoocchudtnedonpbsctesenes 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring..... 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? .......... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
13th & Wood Sis. Philadelphia, Pa. 





science in politics, denounce “bawling 
at the voter’; chuckled when Profes- 
sor Thomas Sewall Adams, of Yale, 
described the income tax as a “mis- 
placed ideal”; learned from Dr. Allen 
| Johnson, editor of the Dictionary of 
American Biography, that baseball 
| Players and fisticuffers have as good 
'a right in his Dictionary as Congress- 
| men; elected Professor James Henry 
| Breasted, Chicago Orientalist, presi- 
dent of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation; James Harvey Robinson, hu- 
manizer of knowledge, first vice presi- 
| dent; heard various professors explain 
| that the business man must study eco- 
| nomics. 





To Prussia 


To the State of Prussia a gift of 
80,000 volumes, library of Profes- 
sor Ernesto Quessada, University of 
Buenos Aires. Despite protests of the 
Argentine Government, the profes- 

| sor—unpopular wartime defender of 
| Germany—persisted in his gift, with 
| grateful memories of student days. 

When Prussia was imperial, Prince 

| Henry of Prussia made a munificent 


| gift of books to Harvard. Today 
| Prussia is glad enough to receive 
| gifts. Budding scholars who once 
'made Germany their goal, alienated 
| by the war, are going to France 
4 _—. or are staying in the 














Incendiary Prophet 
Ah, my son! Blessed be thou! 


Thy loving mother to thee was 
dearer 

Than was Bertha, who claim’d thy 
heart! 


Not for eight years has the Metro- 
politan rocked with that potent ex- 
plosion which concludes the last act of 
Giacomo Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte and 
brings an entire castle tumbling in 
ruins upon the cast. 

Last week Margarete Matzenauer 


| was again the mother “dearer than 


Bertha” to her son the 
this time Giovanni Martinelli, though 
Mme. Matzenauer has often been 
“dearer” to the late Enrico Caruso. 

Both Prophet and Mother’ were 
superb in voice and gesture, last 
week, and their passions soared above 
Bertha (Leonora Corona) with a spir- 
itual fervor exceeding the carnal dyn- 
amics of Oedipus Rex. 

Martinelli (as the prophet whose 
fanatical followers crown him a 
Dutch Rex in 16th Century Holland) 
put aside his tendency to blustery 
winds of song and wrung his effects 
from masterful restraint. Amid set- 
tings by Joseph Urban the “Ice Bal- 
let” was realistically skated without 
ice, the castle was dynamited without 
dynamite, and the penultimate corona- 
tion scene achieved a_ splendor 
eclipsed only by such scenic orgies as 
the Metropolitan’s Turandot. 
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Two years ago Max Phillips, money 
maker in collars, was annoyed. He 
believed himself threatened with ar- 
rest for violation of the Mann Act. 
He sued his nephew by marriage 
Bernard K. Marcus, president of the 
Bank of United States. He believed 
an arrest had been “framed” to ruin 
him. He sued to examine the books 
of the Bank, in which he held stock, 
charging mismanagement of funds. 
How much of this tangle was truth 
and how much bad temper the world 
will never know. Last week the 
million dollar suits were discontinued 
with a hand _=s shake. Poor people 
looked wistfully over the list of 
famed lawyers that had worked on 
the case, Charles Evans Hughes, Max 
D. Steuer, Hiram C. Todd, John Proc- 
tor Clarke, John W. Davis, etc. Such 
legal leviathans are often paid $5,000 
for mere preliminary opinions. If 
they so wished they could exist com- 
fortably from squabble cases, living 
on ire, 


Again, Remus 


Six doctors on derangement last 
week examined stout, baldheaded, rau- 
cous George Remus, who admitted 
killing his wife but was acquitted by 
a Cincinnati jury on the ground of 
insanity (TIME, Jan. 2). All six 
agreed he was no longer insane. Five 
of the doctors also agreed that he 
was psychopathic, unmoral, hysterical, 
“subject to unrestrained outbreaks of 
temper and rage” and, _ therefore, 
“dangerous to be at large.” 

Probate Judge William H. Lueders, 
an older, more resolute man_ than 
Judge Chester R. Shook in whose 
courtroom the Remus trial was _ per- 
formed, heard the doctors’ decision 
and without further ado ordered dan- 
geious Mr. Remus to be committed to 
the State Hospital for the Criminal 
Insane at Lima, Ohio, until “restored 
to reason.” 

Shouted George Remus: “A humor- 
ous joke! A farce!... One of 
the nine wonders of the world!’* 


Remus appeals began. Lima loomed. 


*Cats are believed by some people to have 
nine lives but the ‘“‘wonders of the world” 
commonly number only seven. 





T-READ-~<Z 


Science News-Letter 












Have you seen this excellent, new 
weekly magazine? Young and old 

njoy it. Its pages are filled with 
te sh scientific stories githered from 
the bowels of the earth iv che dome 
of the heavens, All scientific branches 
are included. It is highly authentic 
—instructive—and grips the interest 


from start to finish. “Classics of 
Science” in every issue. Read this 
magazine. As thrilii ing a8 a novel. 


Special Offer—13 weeks for $1 


Science Service 
2117 BStreet Washington, D.C. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








More Mergers 


Popularly, consolidation and merger 
are synonymous with each other and 
with amalgamation, combination and 
absorption. They all represent the 
idea of fusion of property, ownership 
or management of business concerns. 

The idea in action last week: 

Milwaukee Banks. First Wisconsin 
National Bank absorbs the American 
National Bank. It also controls as 
a subsidiary the First Wisconsin 
Trust Co. and so will control $135,- 
000,000 assets. 


Detroit Banks. 
County Bank is 
name of People’s State Bank and 
Wayne County & Home _ Savings 
Bank; total resources $290,000,000. 

Public Utilities. Although no offi- 
cial discussions have occurred, Con- 
solidated Gas, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. and Brooklyn-Edison Co. Ince., 
public utilities in New York City are 
in advantageous position for fusion. 
Their joined assets would total almost 
$1,000,000,000. Among public utilities 
only American Telephone & ‘Telegraph 
would be larger. 

Iron & Steel. Although the Inland 
Steel Co. of Chicago may join the re- 
cent merger of the Trumbull Steel 
Co. and the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. (T1ME, Dec. 5), it is also pos- 
sible that Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. may buy Inland Steel. Presi- 
dent James A. Campbell of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube has more than 
$10,000,000 left of the $75,000,000 
received from the bonds which Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. recently sold for his 
company (TIME, Dec. 5) and _ last 
week he was bargaining with Inland 
Steel officials. Said he: “The nego- 
tiations have reached a stage that 
anything might happen, but a merger 
is not likely.” Nor is a purchase im- 
possible. 


People’s Wayne 
the consolidation 


23 Wall Street 


Just before the War the Yale Col- 
lege class of 1908 published a _ book 
in which appeared brief first-hand 
accounts of what its members had 
accomplished during the six-year pe- 
riod. The young men supplied their 
own epigraphs. One of them wrote: 
“After graduating I spent a thorough- 
ly delightful summer traveling abroad 
with Davis and R. Noyes and, re- 
turning in September, started to work 
in the National Commercial Bank of 
Albany. ... 

“In the spring of 1910, I left Al- 
bany to come to New York to work 
in the financial department of J. G. 
White & Co., engineers and contrac- 
tors, who do a large financial busi- 
ness as well, and have stayed with 
that company to date. The work is 
interesting, having to do with all sorts 
of development construction and fi- 
nancing in all parts of the world. 

“T have luckily been able to keep 
up a certain amount of exercise and 
have also been fortunate in seeing 


a good many of the Class on every-day 
occasions as well as at reunions.” 
That written, the particular young 


man soon became associated with the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
That was in 1915. After one year 
he became a vice president in charge 
of the bank’s bond department. He 
developed the securities business so 
amazingly that the bank created a 
subsidiary—the Guaranty Co. The 
young man became its president. He 
also became a director in many a 
powerful company such as Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Last week at the age of dnly 42 
years he reached what most men con- 
sider the very top of the financial 
world—a partnership in J. P. Morgan 
& Co., 23 Wall Street. 

This man is Harold Stanley, of 
whom few people had ever heard. 
Nor could many talk to him last 
week, for he was hunting quail in 


the South with President William 
Chapman Potter of- the Guaranty 
Trust Co, 

Plutocrats 


The number of U. S. plutocrats 
climbs as quickly as a monkey up a 
stick, but to more purpose; for this 
number, together with statistics on 
import and export, chain store busi- 
ness, stock and bond markets, is an 
index to U. S. prosperity. In 1925 
there were, judging by the taxes they 


paid to the U. S. Government, 207 
men who possessed yearly incomes of 


more than $1,000,000. In 1926, judg- 
ing by the taxes that were paid in 
1927 and published last week, there 
were 228 men who possessed yearly 
incomes of more than $1,000,000. In- 
comes over $5,000.000 were seven in 
1925; in 1926 there were 14 such. 


Three Kings 


_“J. Pierpont Morgan takes Judge 
Gary’s place as chairman of the 
United States Steel board of directors. 
That will please stockholders. Mr. 
Morgan’s father created the company, 
with the assistance of Judge Gary, 
James A. Farrell* and other able 
citizens, and changed a half a billion 
worth of stock that Carnegie called 
‘not even water, mere air’ into stock, 
now worth more than $220 a share, 
the 40 per cent dividend included. 

“To change ‘thin air’ to a solidly 
established stock worth more than 
a billion real dollars shows what 
American business can do.” 

In such summary fashion did that 
super-journalist, Arthur Brisbane, dis- 
pose of an item of financial informa- 
tion that had appeared on the front 
page of almost every U. S. news 
sheet. He had apparently forgotten 
to point out the name of the little- 
known man who had been elected, with 
John P. Morgan, the new chairman 
of the board, and James Augustine 





*A mistake. Mr. Farrell was not an official 
of the U. S. Steel Co. until ten years after 
its organization. 
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Fortunes in Hidden “Leaders” 


HIS from an advertise- 
ment in the Manchester 
Guardian: “‘Great discover- 
ies arise out of something 
which everybody has seen 
but only one man has no- 
ticed. The biggest fortunes 
are made out of the oppor- 
tunity which many men had 
but only one man saw.” 
Certainly, the genesis of 
many an American fortune 
has been the “noticing” of 
some humble product—such 
as the soft stone from which 
Bon Ami is made, the 
smooth cheese which we now 
know as Phenix, the humble 
yeast cake, wheat middlings, 
a radiator valve—and the 


application of advertising to 
make the millions want it. 

There are to-day, in doz- 
ens of fields, odd specialties 
or commonplace staples that 
could be lifted out of the line 
and used as the basis for a 
substantial business through 
the application of marketing 
imagination and advertising. 

It would be a pleasure to 
us to be invited by any man- 
ufacturer, or any firm deal- 
ing in raw materials, to go 
over his products or manu- 
factures to discover whether 
there may not be among 
them some unsuspected 
“leader’’. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40#+ STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Income 
with 


UNITED 
BONDS 





IELD and Safety 

are happily com- 

bined in United First 

Mortgage Bonds, making 

them one of the most sub- 

stantial and popular types of 
investment available. 


They are secured by carefully selected 
income producing properties, and are 
safeguarded in every possible way to 
insure the safety of interest and 
principal 


Their sponsor, the United States 
Mortgage Bond Co., is a $24,000,000 
concern operating under the supervi- 
sion of the Michigan State Banking 
Department. 


eA 


SPs OF 
Write today , V2 fe 
for list of . UNITED 


latest issues. ¢ : 
BONDS 


New Book on 


Investment 


We have prepared and will be glad to mail 
to you, free of cost, and 
without obligation, a 
book let entitled, “The 
Habit of Success,” in 
which are given 
complete details on 
United First Mort- 
gage Bonds. Write 
or mail the coupon 
for your copy. 














UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE BOND CO. 


Howard C. Wade, Pres. 
861 U.S. Mortgage Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO., & 
Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen : Please mail copy of book, “The Habit 
of Success.” 
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chief executive officer, 
to control the enormous destinies of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
This was Myron Charles Taylor who 
had been made head of the finance 
committee. 

Of the first two, there was little 
to be said. It was true that John 
P. Morgan, the big, impressive, genial 
61-year-old, Episcopal banker, whose 


Farrell, new 


MyYrRoN CHARLES TAYLOR 


Cloth... gold... steel. 


| name in every language is a synonym 


for the power of wealth, had never 
before accepted a principal office in 
an enterprise which his banking house 
had financed.* Many people have ob- 
served the increasing potency of sil- 
ver-haired, 65-year-old, Catholic James 
Augustine Farrell, whose father was 
a New Haven ship-owner. 

Myron Charles Taylor, the 54-year- 
old Quaker, was born in Lyons, New 
York. After graduating from Cornell, 
in 1894, he practised law in Man- 
hattan until his legal connections 
brought him an advantageous oppor- 
tunity to enter the textile industry 
in which other members of his family 
already held interests. None of them 
had ever displayed the energy or 
ability which characterized the opera- 
tions of Myron Taylor. The consolida- 
tions which he effected, his ability 


| to push his companies into prosperity, 


attracted the attention of financial 
bigwigs, especially tle attention of 
George Fisher Baker, Chairman of 
First National Bank of Manhat- 
tan. Banker Baker, who with the first 
John P. Morgan and the late Judge 
Gary constituted the first U. S. steel 
triumvirate, made Mr. Taylor a di- 
rector of his bank 


Gradually, Myron Taylor cut down 
his textile holdings and became essen- 
tially a banker. He was elected to 
the directorate of two railroads—the 
New York Central and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; he was made a 
trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York. It was rumored 
that Banker Baker persuaded Myron 
Taylor to become one of the directors 


of which he is 
Pullman Company. 


*The only other company 
even a Director is the 
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of U. S. Steel; surely, it was his sup- 
port coupled with the approval of 
John P. Morgan that gave Myron 
Taylor one of the three executive 
offices in this gargantuan corpora- 
tion. 


In appearance, Mr. Taylor suggests 
the men of wealth of a century and 
a half ago, the merchants who sat 
in the Tontine Coffee House from 
whose windows they could see the 
harbor and their ships. Anyone who 
saw him walking down Broad Street 
would realize immediately that such 
dignity and serene confidence could 
belong only to a bank policeman or 
its director. The picture of Myron 
Taylor that was published in news- 
sheets last week seemed to belong 
between the two older faces that ap- 
peared at the same time. Supported 
by the crisp ruff of a wing tipped 
collar, severe, shrewd, plain and kind- 
ly, it was a face easily recognized and 
remembered as a symbol of depend- 
ability, of integrity. 


New Chevrolet 


Chevrolet Motor Co., with Hudson- 
Essex and a few other manufacturers 
of motor cars, last week found op- 
portunity to display their new models 
before the National Automobile Show 
opened in Manhattan. 


Chevrolet’s Changes. For even those 
who personally examined the new 


Independence Hall at Phi.adelphia, 
glorious in its historic surroundings 
stands as an ever present remindey 
of every American's desire. 
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Independence ' 
The courage and determination of our fore 
fathers made possible our present National 
well-being. Thrift and the continuous pur 
chase of sound securities will make possible 
for the provident, monetary independence in 
their declining years. 
Our current offerings of First Mortgage 
Bonds yield 6% to 642% income 

Some issues carry tax-free features. 

Denominations: $1000. $500. $100. 
The time-tested safeguards to which this or- 
ganization so rigidly adheres for the protec- 
tion of its investors’ principal and interest, 
like Independence Hall, inspire universal 
confidence. 
Let us furnish detailed information concern- 
ing this House and the sound first mortgage 
investments it offers. 


Ask for Booklet “1-84” 


“The EH.SMITH ©. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in — Chicago — and Other Cities 





Kindly send without obligation your investment 
booklet and information relative to investments you 
offer. 
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Chevrolet models the description by 
Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., G.M.C. 
president, fixed the values. Said Presi- 
dent Sloan: “The most striking ad- 
vance, however, is an entirely new line 
of Fisher bodies, which, together with 
a new radiator and hood treatment, 
results in an artistic development 
which has never been equaled before 
in motor cars in the Chevrolet price 
class. The new bodies provide not 
only great luxury of appointment but 
added comfort and convenience as 
well as considerably more room. 
Four-wheel brakes have also been 
included to effect a more positive 
control. The wheelbase has also 
been lengthened [103 in. to 107 in.]. 
There results a bigger and better 
Chevrolet in every sense of the word. 

“In the development of the Chev- 
rolet it has been in the past and will 
continue to be the policy of General 
Motors to offer in that car the maxi- 
mum possible value that its exten- 
sive resources permit at the price, 
rather than to build the car at the 
lowest possible price.” 

Chevrolet Prices. Prices are lower 
than for the older models. Compared 
with those for the new Model A Ford, 
they are, f.o.b. Detroit: 











¢ New 
Model Chevrolet Chevrolet New Ford 
TOUTING — cecceccesercesee $525 $495 $395 
Roadster  ...ccccsceeseeee 525 495 385 
COMEh rccccccocecescessccses 595 — . 
Sport Coupe cccccccs correo «ss anvnee 550 
COUPE  .sssrecocseeeereeees 625 585 495 
SEMAN —ccocccecccecscesee 695 675 570 
Tudor Sedan eoco cesnen titétme ne 495 
Cabriolet .... ee 
Landau TS esses 
Light truck a 
Utility truck 495 eosese 
OT eee ede Ste. mi ig $25 
pr 460 


Chevrolet Intentions. Said Chevro- 
let’s own President W..S. Knudson: 
“We of the Chevrolet Motor Co. are 
preparing for our biggest year. Plans 
already in motion for the year con- 
template the production of more than 
1,000,000 units, several thousand in 
excess of the 1927 record.” 


Cargoes from India 


From Caleutta there go each year 
to New York and Boston 68 great 
vessels bearing cargoes of jute fibre 
and burlap cloths, raw materials for 
carpets, rugs, bagging, sacking, 
scrims, tarpaulins. Homely though 
the cargoes be, they bring a nabob’s 
revenues to the ship owners. To 
gain Indian trade, ship captains two 
centuries ago piratically cut each 
other’s throats. Last week operators 
seeking the same trade punctiliously 
cut their own rates. 

Kermit Roosevelt and John M. 
Franklin, with no pomp but little cir- 
cumstance, began the rate war. They 
are respectively the sons of the late 
President Roosevelt and _ President 
Philip Albright Small Franklin of the 
International Mercantile Marine; and 
respectively they are the president 
and vice president of the Roosevelt 
Line, which operates U. S. Shipping 
Board vessels between India and U. S. 
ports on the North Atlantic. 

Their ships have carried practically 
no jute. The Isthmian Line, poten‘ 
ship subsidiary of the U. S. Steel 
Corp., have carried four cargoes a 





“T shouldn’t decide it alone” 


A MAN with a few thousand dollars to invest 
has a perplexing range of possibilities before 
him. Values must be appraised, past records 
studied and future trends estimated. But the 
investor should not try to decide alone. He 
can get the considered opinion of a world- 
wide investment organization—it is his for 
the asking. National City’ judgment as to 
which bonds are best for you is based on both 
strict investigation of the security and 
analysis of your own requirements, 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES - 


It will help you * 

up lingneially Zo 7 ayy} 
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MAY households are still trying to pull 
themselves up financially by their own boot 
straps, with the usual result — no gain in altitude. 

‘The safe and sane method to advance is to 
climb aboard a household budget. It is the start 
of a journey which you want to make. 

We have sent thousands of our budget sheets 
to thoughtful American husbands and wives who 
are on their way to a more secure and happier 
method of living. 

We shall be glad to send you, without charge, 
the John Hancock Budget Sheet. It will help 
you whether you already have an accounting 
system or not. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE your Home Budget 
Sheet. I enclose 2c to cover postage. 





UNIVERSITY 
“GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 


for full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
(Managers, University Fours) 


MO EAST 42“ST. few York City 








even pumps water electrically! 
Our twin electric pumps in 
the Chicago Avenue Pump- 
ing Station supply forty-five 
million gallons of fresh water 
daily, and occupy less space 
than one steam pump giving 
only thirty million gallons. 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 152 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. Send 


forthe year book. This stock listed on Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 





year, the Cunard-Brocklebank Line 
two each month, and the Ellerman- 
Bucknell Line (oldest in the trade) 
the rest. They had old, excellent 
contacts with the chief U. S. im- 
porters of jute—the Bemis Bag Co., 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, 
Chase Bag Co.,.American Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

A year ago when the Indian jute 
shippers were making their 1927 
cargo contracts, the Roosevelt Line 
asked for a free hand in securing 16 
ship loads. The intrenched companies 
politely laughed at their bumptious- 
ness. 

Last week contract time came again 
and again the Roosevelt Line sought 
to break into the jute trade. Nor did 
they come softly. They brandished 
before the eyes of shippers and im- 
porters of jute a freight rate card. 
That card offered to carry a ton of 
jute from Calcutta to New York or 
Boston for approximately $4. The 
rate had been $7.90 a ton. The Cun- 
ard-Brocklebank officials read the 
Roosevelt Line rate figures and, 
counting well on the loyalties of old 
clients, reduced their rate to $4.50 a 
ton. A rate war was on. 


Canadian Bank 


In all of the provinces of Canada, in 
the greater and lesser Antilles, in 
nine regions of South America, in 
Manhattan, Paris and Barcelona—the 
Royal Bank of Canada operates 884 
branch offices. General Manager C. 
E. Neill was able to state last week 
than the bank’s assets are $894,663,903, 
the largest ever reported by a Can- 
adian bank and one of the largest 
ever reported. Bank headquarters are 
in Montreal. The president of the 
board of directors is Sir Herbert 
Samuel Holt.* 


‘TOC. 


California Football 


Andrew Latham Smith played full- 
back at Pennsylvania; playing so 
well he was nominated All-American. 
He took to football coaching at Cali- 
fornia; coaching so well that for five 
and a half seasons his elevens were 
undefeated. He died in 1926 and, 
true to his dying wish, his ashes were 
scattered over the Memorial Stadium 
at Berkeley. Last week a _ players’ 
bench was unveiled and dedicated to 
“Andy” Smith. Pennsylvania sent its 
eleven to the dedication; grieved to 
hear that the Californian attack, led 
by Brick Marcus who plays football 
in specially guarded eyeglasses, was 
irresistible. California 27, Penn 13. 








Eastern tribulations were increased 
when Stanford edged out a victcry 
over unbeaten Pittsburgh 7—6. Fum- 





*Sir Herbert, before engaging in banking 
and public utilities, served as a civil engineer 


in the engineering & construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, among others. The 
eldest of his three sons, Captain Herbert 


Paton Holt, lives in England and is a member 
of the British Parliament. 
1928 
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bles preceded both touchdowns. Sixty 
thousand jammed the Pasadena Sta- 
dium to watch this Tournament of 
Roses spectacle write finish to the 
football season. 


Idol 


In France, Match, large sporting 
weekly, held a _ popularity contest. 
France voted that her favorite ath- 
lete was Lucien Michard. Who? 

Michard is a_ professional bicycle 
sprinter, Olympic winner in 1924. 
René Lacoste, who defeated “Big Bill’ 
Tilden and “Little Bill” Johnston to 
take the Davis Cup away from Eng- 
lish speaking players for the first 
time in history, won second place. 
Seraphin Martin, middle-distance run- 
ner, Spider Pladner, bantamweight 
fisticuffer, ran third, fourth. Henri 
Cochet, famed Davis Cup _ tennis 
player, stood miserably among the 
last; Jean Borotra, brilliant, bound- 
ing member of the Cup team, scored 
no votes at all. 





_ THEATRE 





Best Plays in Manhattan 


_These are the plays which in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important. 


SERIOUS 

Porcy—A Negro cast acting a Ne- 
gro tragedy with eminent ability. 

CoquEeTTE—Helen Hayes _ superbly 
revealing the love tragedy of a small 
southern town. 

MAx RIENHARDT’S SEASON—German 
productions, enormous, delicate, beau- 
tiful, unique. 

JUNO AND THE PaycockK—The best 
of the Irish theatre in a _ glowing 
exceedingly native importation. 

Other well regarded serious plays 
are ESCAPE; BLESS YOU, SISTER; CIVIC 
REPERTORY THEATRE’S series; BEHOLD 
THE BRIDEGROOM. 


MELODRAMA 


BroaDwAy—The stern saga of love 
and gunnery behind the scenes in a 
Manhattan night club. 


THE TRIAL OF Mary DvuGAN—A 


courtroom scene in which a_ very 
lovely lady just escapes the death 
penalty. 


INTERFERENCE—A most imposingly 
well mannered English murder. 

THE RACKET—Police, bootleggers, 
easy virtue, guns, two deaths; Chi- 
cago in the rough. 

Other able melodramas: 
STICK; DRACULA; CELEBRITY. 


FUNNY 

THE Doctor’s DILEMMA—F lawless 
reincarnation of Bernard Shaw’s 
early cartoon of London doctors. 

THE RoyaL FAMILty—Reviewed in 
this issue. 

THE COMMAND TO LovE—Diplomats 
with their hair down. 

BuRLESQUE—Life laughs in tights 
and putty noses behind the scenes in 
burlesque theatres. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Bois- 
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LOPES 


terous Shakespeare with all modern 
improvements. 

Other laughing matters: THE SHAN- 
NONS OF BROADWAY; THE BaBy Cy- 


CLONE; PARIS BouNnD. 
MUSICAL 
Songs and slips on the banana peel 
are well managed in: Manhattan 
Mary, Show Boat, A Connecticut 


Yankee, Hit the Deck, Good News, 
Funny Face. 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Paris Bound. There have _ been 
since men and women started getting 
married an indefinite number of grave- 
ly ingenious arguments why “not” 
should be struck from the Seventh 
Commandment. Philip J. Q. Barry, 
able younger playwright, makes a 
happy marriage; all but breaks it 
when this irritating monosyllable is 
overemphasized. In the last, lithe 
moments of. his comedy the man and 


wife decide presumably to forgive 
and forget. 
This man and this woman have 


hoards of money; houses in the coun- 
try; smartly charming tricks of con- 
versation; and, as the play proceeds, 
two children. Also it has this man’s 
father who, as he sees it, has been 
done out of an eminently perfect 
marriage by a wife who indignantly 
divorced him for infidelity. He is 
bent on appeasing similar indignation 
in his daughter-in-law. 

An evening of amiable conversation; 
a genially drunken friend of the fam- 
ily; a correct, quiet, cordial enter- 
tainment is the sum. Madge Kennedy 
plays prettily; the father-in-law is 
Gilbert Emery, practically the only 
U. S. actor who can wear a double 
breasted suit as though he owned it. 
Critics are generously delighted with 
Paris Bound. The title refers to the 
widening quota of comfortable Amer- 
icans to whom the sea of matrimony 
is simply a_ broad Atlantic with 
French divorce courts at the voyage 
end. 

Conspicuous in the cast was Mrs. 
R. Bartow Read, whose name and 
address are in the social register, 
amateur actress making an amusing- 
ly competent professional debut under 
her maiden name, Hope Williams. 


Paradise. In a small Ohio town, 
life was miserable for Winnie Elder; 
her family hated her because she was 
not married. Frantic, she went to 
New York. Proudly she returned in 
some months with the body of her 
husband in a coffin. An _ inquisitive 
aunt nosed out the news it was not 
her husband, but a body she bought 
at the morgue. Some potent playing 
by Lillian Foster did not suffice to 
make a rigidly effective whole. 


Celebrity. The comedy of manners 
degenerates every so often into the 
comedy of “rackets.” The comedy of 
manners satirizes anonymously on a 
broad plane of society. Its characters 
are types, such as the midwives of 
Plantees and Oscar Wilde’s cookie- 
eaters. When audiences tire of types, 
satirists turn and flay contemporary 
figures in the professions. 


Nowadays “racket” are 


plays 


(2) 






For Mergers 


For those seeking a reliable 


basis upon which to merge 


properties, The American 


Appraisal Company renders 


a complete service ranging 


from physical valuation of 


specific properties only, to 


complete reports on the val- 


uation and economic advan- 


tages of the entire project. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL 


pasted up by newspaper folk from 
clippings of their daily . stint, with 
interpolations of plot and jargon 
which the newspapers know but would 
not dare print. Celebrity handles the 
prizefight “racket” with an intimacy 
that may annoy Fisticuffers Dempsey 
and Tunney. Of their characters, ca- 
reers and managers, the Celebrity, 
“Barry Regan,” and his impressario, 
“‘Circus’ Snyder,” are licensed com- 
posites. Personal mannerisms alone 
are spared. As for the women the 
play involves, and the shady proposi- 
tion of the big promoter, theatregoers 
ean only conjecture how libelous Re- 
porter-Playwright Willard Keefe has 
been in his notably entertaining ef- 
fort to put the headlines behind the 
footlights. 


Excess Baggage. This romance of 
a tightrope walker proved agreeable. 
Vaudeville slang and another peek 
into the no longer private lives of 
stage people were foremost factors. 
The hitherto useless wife of the tight- 
rope man suddenly became a famous 


1928 
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ORGANIZATION 


movie star. She went slack on her 
marital obligations, one of which was 
to stand at the stage end of the 
tightrope when her husband took his 
faméd slide from the balcony. In 
her absence, he took the slide (in full 
view of the audience) and crashed. 
She hurried out to pick up the pieces; 
love bloomed anew. 


Behold, The Bridegroom. It is cus- 
tomary with playwrights to complete 
their essays with a curtain. George 
Kelly has dared to be more compli- 
cated. There are many hours con- 
versation and some thought to be ex- 
pended on this tragedy after the final 
curtain. It is a play of two people 
who have been so busy enjoying and 
acquiring things of the world that 
something of the spirit has died with- 
in them. They fall in love, are both 
unequal to its challenge. The girl 
dies, poisoned by her own incapacity; 
the man stands groping, helpless. 

Spiritual suicide is a cruel delicacy 
for the current theatre. With amaz- 
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ing daring, Mr. Kelly has written of 
two people in whom daring had died. 
The thoughtful, courageous quality of 
his attempt is scarcely obscured by 
deficiencies in his result. Passages 
of perilously rich writing intrude; 
clarity of concept is not constant. 
Yet the play, provocative, never bores. 

Judith Anderson played the weary 
woman of society who fell in love too 
late, and played it badly. Her act- 
ing was all purple and gold, partic- 
ularly as the play proceeded, when 
it should have been cold grey.’ Yet 
to many people her uncanny magne- 


tism passed for sincerity. With a 
sound experienced company around 
her the whole performance hinted 


again and again that the play was 
just a shade too good for them. 


Show Boat. Edna Ferber  fash- 
ioned for herself one of the happiest 
New Years in New York. In the 
same week a play of hers (The Royal 
Family) started what seemed to be 
her first great success in the theatre, 
and Florenz Ziegfeld’s musical com- 
edy made from her novel established 


Interested in 
Advertising? 


Read TipE, Dedicated to the 
Flow of Business, a monthly mag- 
azine edited by TIME staff in TIME 
style, sent to anyone, anywhere, 
one year, one dollar. 


25 W. 45th St.. New York City 


One Dollar is enclosed. Send 
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itself magnificently as the best of its 
kind in town. She did not write the 
songs and jokes, but the librettist 
held closely to her basic story. The 
floating theatre on the Mississippi 
made a perfect background; Negro 
singers helped the melodies. These 
tunes were by Jerome David Kern, 





EDNA FERBER 


Happy. 


written at his best. Unlimited chorus 
girls and superbly competent prin- 
cipals (there is no star) added full 
value. 


The Royal Family. Play has piled 
upon play about the theatre this sea- 
son. Burlesque, single great success 
of the lot, is now challenged by the 
rough & tumble history of an august 
theatrical family. It is a story of the 
Drews and Barrymores say some peo- 
ple (including indignant Barrymores); 
cries of “no, no”, from Authors 
George S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber. 
What of it? The play amuses. 

There is a faint mad thread of plot 
whereby famed Actress Cavendish 
nearly marries a millionaire and re- 
tires. Her lovely daughter has mar- 
ried; and in the third act retires 
from married life to the fascination 
of the theatre. The great character 
is aged Fanny Cavendish, pillar of 
the family tradition. She dies at the 
end. Thus the authors mix sorrow 
with breathless farce, the better to 
limn the bewildering existence of this 
astounding family. Some fear the 
play is too acutely written from the 
inside of the theatre to appeal to 
audiences. The first audiences laughed 
resoundingly; and cried a little, par- 
ticularly when Fanny Cavendish fell 


sick and_ died. She was Haidée 
Wright, English actress, excellently 
welcome, 


brilliant in her part. 
The White Eagle is a musical play 
with dignified and ponderous gait like 
an upholstered elephant. The plot 
(from Edwin Milton Royle’s The 
Squaw Man) details the adventures 
of the Earl of Kerhill’s younger 


brother. He comes to the U. S. bad 
lands to save his family’s honor. He 
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marries a squaw to save her life. 


When he is about to return to the 
vacated earldom, the squaw commits 
suicide. Numerous songs, concocted 
by Charles Rudolf Friml whose ef- 
forts crowned The Vagabond King, 
are thoroughly inspiriting. These, to- 
gether with gay and gaudy costumes, 
clever settings, an energetic and will- 
ing chorus, make The White Eagle 
satisfactory if somewhat grandilo- 
quent entertainment. 


Lovely Lady. For those who like 
Edna Leedom this is valid fun. Miss 
Leedom is blonde, slightly tough and 
in earnest. She has been in many a 
vast revue and is, no doubt, widely 


revered. Herein she plays a U. S. 
miss at large in France. She, pur- 
suing a svelt and penniless French 


nobleman, is pursued by an atrocious 
English nobleman. A group of clock- 
work dancing girls do steadily aston- 
ishing things. There is a bed room. 
Of the French nobleman it is said 
that had Elinor Glyn seen him be- 
fore she wrote Jt the _ book’s title 
would have been Those. 


Bless You, Sister will offend many 


people. It scoffs sharply at religion, 
contending bitterly that in some 
phases the word of God is simply 


salesman’s talk. The special phase is 
female evangelism with the lady 
preacher magnificently displayed by 
Alice Brady. Such a play was vir- 
tually inevitable after Aimee Semple 
McPherson’s gaudy publicity; another 
one is due next month with Pauline 
Lord as star. Bless You, Sister has 
many faults, but dullness is not one 
of them. 

Miss Brady plays a poverty stricken 
preacher’s daughter. Desperate, when 
her worthy father loses his pastorate, 
she turns to evangelism under the 
canny tutelage of a red headed Bible 
salesman. She loves a_ worthless 
young man who stumbles into her 
temple tent just in time to be swept 
away by her passionate call for con- 
verted sinners. Later she must tell 
him it was fakery. 


It Is To Laugh. The stately fig- 
ure of Fannie Hurst strode in among 
last week’s horde of notables with 
plays for sale. Miss Hurst’s play 
was concerned with Jewish matters, 
as was her great short story Humor- 
esque, later acted by Laurette Taylor. 
The latest, inferior to Humoresque, is 
moderately well performed by Edna 
Hibbard. She marries a crook, re- 
forms him. Her simple Jewish par- 
ents are much harassed by wealthy 
surroundings thrust upon them by an 
unexpectedly prosperous son who sells 
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Luxury Cruises 


INDIES 


Panama Canal 





Three Glorious Winter Vacation Cruises of 
Recreation and Romance by the luxurious 
oil-burning turbine steamer 


VEENDAM 
JANUARY 28th and MARCH 17th, 1928 


16 days each, visiting Bermuda, Jamaica, Havana 
and Nassau—-$230 up. 


FEBRUARY 15th, 1928—28 DAYS 


Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, LaGuayra and 
Caracas (Venezuela), Trinidad, Barbados, Marti- 
nique, St. Thomas, Porto Rico, Bermuda—$385 up- 
Cruise fares include comprehensive shore excursions, 
carefully arranged and carried out by the Frank 
Tourist Company. 


Illustrated Booklet “15”? sent on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
and FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


SNE 
TEN MAGAZINES / 10 


The smartest, mostinteresting, entertaining 
andinstructive Magazine in Americat 20 
weeks foronly 10 cts. Specialintroductory 
offer. No magazine likeit. Full of impor. 
tant facts, pictures and the best, most 
popular fiction. For all members of the 
family. Send name, address and 10 cents 
immediately. Grab this limited offer now. 








Increases Vitality—Keeps You Warm 


GRANULAR (Like Sugar) 

Taken in wine, tea, etc., or in its natural state, 
NON NARCOTIC—NON HABIT FORMING 
FOR ALL SPORTS and TEST OF ENDURANCE 

Specially useful in upbuilding vitality after 
Grippe influenza Bronchitis Malaria 
Pneumonia Anaemia Typhoid etc., etc. 

The dynamic men of the Latin countries known 

the world over for their remarkable health and 
beauty have been using KOLA ASTIER for years 
to keep physically fit. 

Also used by athletes to increase strength and 

build resistance in all tests of speed and endur- 


ance 
Running Wrestling Rowing Swimming 
Jumping Cyclina Boxina etc. 
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offer. Write at once, 


Gallia Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. 151. 332 Broadway, New York 


Interesting booklet ‘‘More Precious 
than Rubies’ and Guaranteed trial 
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The New Pictures 


The Enemy. Two years ago in 
Manhattan, Playwright Channing Pol- 
lock offered theatre-goers a play 





GISH 


LILLIAN 
. . . likes licorice. 


whose purpose was to prove the too- 
often demonstrated assertion that 
War is Hell. Transposed now to the 
more extensive medium of the cinema, 
The Enemy monotonously but ac- 
curately hammers the nail of that 
assertion into the stout oak of the 
public intelligence. 

The story is that of a young Aus- 
trian who is roused from his wedding 
breakfast by the call to arms. His 
bride waits for him, trying to find 
money with which to buy food for 
herself and her baby, her mind al- 
ways a battlefield of fears and sor- 
rows. At last the young lieutenant 
who is supposed to have been killed, 
re-appears for a _ conclusion’ that 
weakens, somewhat, the effect of the 


picture’s sound and peaceful propa- 
ganda. ; ; 
Brilliant direction by. Fred Niblo 


does much to whip up a story that is 
pulling a heavy wagon of argument. 
But most of the credit for making 
The Enemy an engrossing and beau- 
tiful moving picture must go _ to 
Actress Lillian Gish, in the role of 
the wife whom war has robbed. Now 
29, Actress Gish appeared on_ the 
stage for the first time when she 
was 4 years old at a salary of $10 
weekly. Now she has $8000 a week, 
a police-dog, a canary, a gluttonous 
appetite for licorice candy, and a repu- 
tation for frail, goldenhaired beauty 
that has suggested, in a recent popu- 
lar song, this recipe for exceptional 
loveliness: “Put Cleopatra into a 
dish, add a dash of Lillian Gish.” 


The Gay Defender is none other 
than Richard Dix, wearing a warm 
coat of California tan. An inevitably 
charming and good-natured outlaw, he 
cracks his long whip, shoots, stabs as 
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Writing 
a source of income: that 


many people neglect 
Mart people who should be writ- 


ing never even try it because 
they just can’t picture themselves 
making “big money.” They are so 
awe-struck by the fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors that they 
overlook the fact that $25, $50 and 
$100 or more can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to 
write—stories, articles on home or 
business management, sports, travels, 
recipes, etc.—things than can be easily 
and naturally written, in spare time, 
Mr. F. J. Wade is but one of many 
men and women trained by the News- 
paper Institute of America to make 
their gift for writing pay prompt 
dividends. He writes 
“After only a few 
months of training, 


I am in receipt of 
two checks so far 


this month, One 
was for an article 
for the American 


Machinist; the other 
was for a humorous 
story in the Amer- 
ican Merchant Mag- 
azine.” 





F. J. Wade 
Box 505, Sullivan, 
Mo. 


Another of our student-members 
who tried is Mrs. Jennie C. Cooke, 
315 Catawissa Ave., Sunbury, Pa, 

“I received my first check just be- 
fore Christmas. I looked upon it 
as a present. I write at least one 
article a day; sometimes more. 


Yesterday's contribution was a six 
stanza poem.” 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an 
intimate course in practical writing—a course 
as free from academic “isms” and “ologies” as 
a newspaper office—a course as modern as the 
latest edition of this morning’s paper. 

Week by week, you receive actual assignments 
—just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. Your writing is individ- 
ually corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men with 182 years of newspaper ex- 
perience behind them are responsible for this 
instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, 
you will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style. You are learning to write by 
writing—acquiring the same experience to 
which nearly all well-known writers of short- 
stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., attribute 
their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-racmbers against 
wasting their time and money, we have pre- 
pared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute 
observation, dramatic instinct, creative imag- 
ination, etc. You'll enjoy this test. News- 
paper Institute of America, 25 West 45th St., 
New York. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 


| 25 West 45th St., New York | 
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Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test 
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“That sore throat 


“My doctor said, 
‘Keep up the Form- 
amint treatment. 


was no 
Formamint releases 


° 93 
joke-’ 
one of the best germ- 


killing agents we have over the throat 
tissues—and is absolutely harmless .. .’ 

“In a few days throat was O.K.— 
cough gone—grouch gone .. .”’ 

At the first sign of raspiness—sooth- 
ing Formamint. These tablets can be 
taken anywhere—act continuously. One 
every hour to treat sore throat, as a pre- 


ventive one every two hours. Test 
Formamint yourself. All druggists.’ 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


FREE OFFER 
Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. O-10,.113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 


Send me, free, samples Formamintinmetal pocket case: 
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Send for Booklets 


Spring & Summer Cruise-Tours 


Wonderful trips sailing April and June. 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Europe. 
Famous lecturers. Low prices. 


Send for Booklet 


TEMPLE SIS 


INCORPORATED 
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if he were playing the role of a 
contemporary gangster instead of 
Joaquin Murrietta whose career was 
a trail of blood, bullets, aleohol and 
love for a pure sweet girl through the 
days of ’49. There is no need to fear 
that Jake Hamby and his gang will 
be spry enough -to catch and hang so 
gallant a jack, although they make vio- 
lent efforts to do so. 


Silk Legs is a technical term for 
those grotesque and abbreviated limbs 
on which stocking drummers display 
their flimsy wares. The drummer in 
this case is Madge Bellamy, and as 
such she is successful enough to sur- 
pass the sales records of her rival who 
is also her lover. Actress Bellamy, 
moreover, is herself a not unsatisfac- 
tory stuffing for cloaks, suits, stock- 
ings. 


A Hero for a Night. This is one 
more airy and erratic farce which tries 
not very successfully to add to cur- 
rent aeronautical excitement. The plot 
concerns an easygoing taxicab driver 
and a thieving millionaire who head 
their plane for the Manhattan Stock 
Exchange and arrive, with surprising 
ease, in Russia. This funny & heroic 
feat enables the taxicab driver to mar- 
ry the millionaire’s daughter. 


The Love Mart. Incredibly enough, 
the villain of this picture suspects 
the heroine, whose skin is as white as 
her well-bleached character, of being 
an octoroon. The only reasonable 
basis for such a suspicion is found 
in the fact that she lives in New 
Orleans in the days when_ slave 
traders brought their boats to harbor 
and when a young sprig of the aris- 
tocracy could still win a barbershop 
in a duel. Flourishing his razors with 
vigor and precision, this young sprig 
is able to compel the ogrish slave 
trader to remove the stogie from his 
thick lips and to admit that he has 
been dealing from the bottom of a 
cold pack of lies. Against an almost 
bibulously romantic setting of wharves, 
iron balustrades, blackamoors and 
grandes dames, Actress Billie Dove 
softly, sweetly flutters her little wings. 


7 


Taras Bulba is a striking proof that 
in Poland, at least, the manufacture of 
motion pictures is an infant industry. 
It contains, however, some good speci- 
mens of the medieval Cossacks. 


Night Life. Even amid the beer 
gardens of Austria, the love of a good 
woman will make a conjuring pick- 
pocket go straight. With Johnny 
Harron in the leading role, this famed 
fatuity is illustrated as clumsily as 


ever before. 


Man Crazy. Dorothy Mackaill frolics 
about in riding habits, in abbreviated 
dresses and behind a lunch counter. 
She shocks her grandmother, scares 
away bootleggers with a gun, and 
plays about with the _ cinematic 
ideal of a college boy, impersonated 


by Jack Mulhall. 
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BOOKS 


FICTION 
Due Reckoning 


Dur RECKONING—Stephen McKenna 
—Little, Brown ($2.50). This is the 
last volume in the series of three 
called The Realists. The central fig- 
ures in the series are again three: 
Ambrose Sheridan, titan and punching 
politician, who marries Auriol Otway 
who loves Max Hendry. In Due 
Reckoning, the Gordian knot of this 
situation is not sliced but neatly un- 
tied by Author McKenna. That he 
had the untying in mind when he 
first pulled the strings tight is suffi- 
ciently obvious; and Auriol’s prayers 
for the one chance in a hundred that 
will release her from a marriage that 
was never more than a duty gladly 
borne are quite apparently going to be 
answered by Author McKenna who 
is their instigator. 

Britishers delight in reading about 
such supermen as Ambrose Sheridan; 
supermen who rise to journalistic and 
then political eminence, who marry 
beautiful and frail aristocrats, who 
carry a bee in their derby bonnets 
about resuscitating the human race or 
the working classes of England. Au- 
thor McKenna writes about his super- 
man less pompously than did H. G. 
Wells, less seriously than did John 
Galsworthy, less romantically than 
did Michael Arlen, more rapidly than 
did W. L. George. Youthful and 
prolific, Author McKenna knows his 
subject at first hand; through the 
War and until two years after Sonia, 
in 1917, brought him bows and 
plaudits, he served the British gov- 
ernment in diplomatic or other capaci- 
ties. 








Small President 


A PRESIDENT IS 
Hurst—Harper ($2.50). 

The Story. “Twenty-two sat down 
to dinner on a Thanksgiving after- 
noon at four, 1903, in the House on 
Sycamore Street.” These were the 
sons and daughters, the grandsons and 
granddaughters of Mathilda Schuyler 
and the Old Gentleman, her husband. 
It was this coarse, fibrous old man 
who, at the end of dinner, told the 
family which he had planted so se- 
curely in fertile Ohio: “Your mother, 
children, God bless her, is going to 
have a_ baby.” 

This baby was David Schuyler. He 
grew up with his nephews and nieces 
who were older than himself. In a 
sense, he was like them, carrying on 
in his small person many of those clan 
qualities that made the Schuylers a 
tough and strenuous unit. But he 
had added to his mother’s wiry en- 
ergy and to his father’s clumsy power 
a delicacy of mind that had never 
been developed in either of them. 
Early in his life he began to read 
books not for amusement, although 
they excited him beyond all games or 
merriments, but because he possessed 
that most delicious of all hungers, 
an unsurfeitable desire to gorge his 
mind upon facts, His mother kept 
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WHITE TEETH 


have nothing to do 





Ignoring the whitest, cleanest teeth, 
Pyorrhea wages war against health. 
It attacks the gums, and, umaware 
of this fact, 4 persons out of 5 after 
forty and thousands younger sur- 
render to this dread disease. 

But you needn’t fear these odds. 
Just be careful in your selection of 
a dentifrice. Use Forhan’s for the 
Gums, regularly, morningand night. 

This dentifrice cleans teeth white 
and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. And in addi- 
tion, if used in time, it helps to firm 
gums and keep them sound and 
healthy. Pyorrhea seldom attacks 
healthy gums. Get a tube from your 
druggist, 35c and 60c 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 

Forhan Company, New York 


or the 
Forhan's I pote 


Chocolate Mas 


S picy Mexican \t ocolate, —_//f/} 
steaming, fragtant and //§| 
deliciously different\You can i ; 
have it in your own home, 
with La Chocolatefa. This 
unique Aztec chacplate set 
(consisting of pot, mixer and 
one pound specially spiced 
and sweetened chocolate) 
sent post-paid for| 3.50. Di- 
rections for prepa ing with 
each set. (Extra chotolate, 3 
Ibs. for $2.00). Send jarders to 








La Chocolatera 


Box 18 San Anttinio, Texas 
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for her last child a name that had 
never belonged to any one else in the 
family; so, also, she reserved a spe- 
cial tenderness for David. 

As David grew up in Centralia he 
began more and more to understand 
the broad tolerance, the bitter and 
sympathetic scepticism that, had they 
been alloyed with ambition, would 
have made his brother Henry great 
as well as splendid. David, possess- 
ing that ambition, strengthened it upon 
his brother’s wisdom. He looked at 
the World War with the wise critical 
eyes of early adolescence; he watched 
the branches of his family twist and 
struggle along trellises of suffering 
and achievement. He worked in the 
fields of the great farm, fell in love 
with Dora Tarkington, filled his mind 
with knowledge. Then a day came 
when, with Dora and his mother he 





FANNIE HUuRST 
A precedent is born. 


rode to the station, carrying a shoe 
box full of sandwiches. When the 
train came in, David said goodby and 
boarded it for Springfield. There 
he would work, study and, afterward, 
practice law. On that day the story 
ends. 

The Method. 


ing to write 


Author Hurst, desir- 
down a narrative of 
embryonic genius, was faced with a 
dilemma. To explicate the later 
prowess of the boy she writes about, 
to give to the man’s career, after her 
history of his boyhood has_ been 
concluded, the semblance of truth, 
to make her fiction about his youth 
appear to be a_ biographical rather 
than an invented recountal, she im- 
agines herself writing the book long 
after David Schuyler has become Presi- 
dent of the U. S. It can be sup- 
posed that he became President in 
about 1950, that the book is written 
perhaps 25 years after this. To sup- 
ply a background of later events that 
are not included in her story of 
David Schuyler’s boyhood, Author 
Hurst quotes, in footnotes, from the 
imagined diaries of David Schuyler’s 
sister. The advantages of this some- 
what televisionary technique outweigh 
its defects; perhaps in this book a 
precedent is born for those pseudo- 


aemahers who bend the lives of 
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NOGALES 


Arizona’ Oasis 
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Pd An Oasis— 
, <n dont say 





Stop off, where the Arizona-Mexico border line 
runs down the middle of a main street! 

You'll like the gayety and entertainment of 
this Spanish-American city ...the hunting, fishing 
and scenic attractions nearby. Invigorating sun- 
shine every day; nights cool; altitude 3869 feet. 

Everybody has a good time in Nogales—a 
mighty good place to live! 

Transfer at Tucson—two hours away. 





Tucson 





Phoenix 


NOGALES Douglas 





NOGALES WONDERLAND CLUB, Inc., 
Nogales, Ariz. 


Please send me free booklet (109) 
eee 
cAddress 





VOLUME X 


A limited number of bound 
copies of Volume X (July- 
December 1927) of TIME 
are still available for sub- 
scribers. 

The volume is completely in- 


dexed, is bound in full buck- 
ram, with gold lettering. 
Here for those who act 
promptly is a complete, fas- 
cinating story of the last six 
months of 1927 published 
simultaneously with the 
year’s close. 

The edition is limited. The 
price is $5. Order your copy 
today. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 














In Ten Years 
how mill you feel? 


Many painful chronic diseases which 
bring premature old age and death, 
are all the more pitiful because pre- 
ventable. 


Complete cures are usually easy if 
the disease is caught in time—if neg- 
lected, often impossible. 


Scientific Urinalysis can reveal the 
beginning of these insidious diseases, 
and many other conditions requiring 
correction. It ferrets out the trouble 
long before it does harm. 


Our Stay-well service not only in- 
forms you of harmful tendencies, but 
gives helpful suggestions for improve- 
ment. Thousands have 
found it invaluable in 
bringing health and 
lengthening life. 


Write for“TheS pan of Life” 
— it is free, interesting, 
and worth while. 






i: 

ee —— 
National Bureau of Analysis A 

1 209 S. State St., Chicago t 
' Send me your free booklet “The Span of I 
Life,” with particulars of your four-minute- i 

; a-year plan for better health and longer life. I 
5 
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z STAINED GLASS 
Know Its Charm! 


Nothingcan ornament 
thereligiousor cultural 
edifice so pleasingly as 
stained glass. Nothing 
serves so well as a me- 
morial. In the Jacoby 
Guild, are executed 
superior stained glass 

BS Tie |! windows;butbeforewe 

tell youaboutourcrafts- 
manship, you should know more of this art. 


FREE BOOK - Our 32 page “Handbook on Stained 
Glass” tells the complete story of art glass from its 
earliest beginnings. Write forit, stating type of 
building in which you areinterested . . . Jacoby Art 
Glass Co., 2714 St. Vincent St., St. Louis, Mo. 


JAR 





great men into bizarre and unlikely 


curlicues. 

Aside from its difficult and com- 
plex pattern, A President Is Born 
has all the features of Author Hurst’s 
previous and famed works. Emotions 
are always to be translated into an 
idiom which, if -ambiguous, is graphic 
and spectacular. When a mother looks 
at her half-wit child, Author Hurst 
does not describe the mother’s emo- 
tions but says instead that her eyes: 
“. . . seemed to pour inward, leaving 
them staring, like empty lake beds.” 
There are, as well, the obvious and 
persistent oddities of style. ‘‘Mucila- 
ginous” describes a “miscellany of 
stuffed gobbler” and then, before the 
sticky word has had time to dry, it 
is applied to an “ooze of mud.” 

The Author, a plump lady, was born 
in Hamilton, Ohio, and there began to 
write stories which she concealed from 
the very kind but uncomprehending 
eye of her family. Twenty-one fic- 
tions which had been rejected by the 
Saturday Evening Post, she published 


in the literary magazine which she 
edited at Washington University. 
After that, she lived in Manhattan 


upon a generous allowance of checks 
from her family and rejection slips 
from magazines, while she studied at 
Columbia. Author Hurst has a way 
of practising what she sets about to 
preach. For the sake of getting ac- 
curate material, she has been a 
waitress, a saleslady, a steerage pas- 
senger on an ocean liner. Her best 
known short story is Humoresque; her 
best known previous novel, Lummoz, 
about a Swedish cook. 


Southern Impudence 


SOUTHERN CHARM—Isa Glenn— 
Knopf ($2.50). There are few more 
ludicrous members of the U. S. popu- 
lation than the garrulous women who 


stray from rustic homes below the 
Mason & Dixon Line into the com- 
plicated excitements of Northern 


metropolitanism, there to stand, like 
cats in the rain, meowing about their 
cousins, Southern courtesy, and Rob- 
ert E. Lee. These women are a small 
class; but they are a class which 
may be stamped upon vigorously, 
with the hobnailed heel of satire. 
Isa Glenn writes about four such 
women; one is Mrs. Habersham, who, 
as she approaches old age, is entirely 
concerned with matters of sex which 
she should have outgrown; Mrs. 
Habersham resides with her elder and 
married daughter Alice May, who is 
stupider, prettier, lazier than her 
mother; visiting Alice May are her 
two aunts, Sallie and Natalie, both 
quite credibly prurient and _ unat- 
tractive. The entrance of Laura 
Habersham, Mrs. Habersham’s second 
daughter, who has so far forgotten 
her Southern breeding as to become 
the mother of a child without wed- 
lock, strikes her mother, sister and 
aunts like an unaccustomed cold 
douche. The demure plot of Southern 
Charm consists of the anticipation 
and then the actuality of Laura’s ar- 
rival. 3ut Author Glenn does _ not 
overlook the element of charm that 
prevents her female Southerners from 
being monsters. This is perhaps be- 
cause she was born in Atlanta and 
has herself strayed Northward, not to 
meow, but to chuckle, 
TIME, 


January 9, 1928 





Dear TIME reader: 


It may be interesting to you 
to know that as an accommo- 
dation to the subscribers of 
The United States Daily, we 
have an Inquiry Division which 
furnishes without charge in- 
formation legitimately avail- 
able in Washington and which 
is of direct interest to you. 


There are eleven service bu- 
reaus in our Inquiry Division, 
as follows: 


Telegraphic Information Service 

Commercial Inquiries Bureau 

Tax Decisions Service 

Public Documents Service 

Legislative Inquiries Bureau 

General Statistics Bureau 

Photostat Service 

Back Copies Service 

Patent, Trade Mark and 
Copyright Decision Service 

Legal Decisions Service 

Historical Inquiries Bureau 


The establishment recently 
of these bureaus is only another 
evidence of the purpose of the 
publication founded by David 
Lawrence and sixty-two other 
prominent men and women 
from every walk of life. The 
United States Daily was es- 
tablished nineteen months ago 
as a means of bringing the 
Government of the United 
States closer to the influential 
people of America. It has no 
editorial page and prints no 
comments or interpretation. 
Its pledge is, “‘All the Facts— 
No Editorial Opinion.”’ 


We will send you the next 
three hundred and eight issues 
for $10-—these come daily for a 
period of one year. A great 
many of our subscribers prefer 
to get the paper for $7.50 ayear, 
by paying $15.00 for two years. 
Please indicate your choice be- 
low. Sample copies free on re- 
quest. 


To The United States Daily 
Washington, D. C. 


Kindly enter the following as a subscriber 
to The United States Daily for the period 
checked. 


[| One year, $10 
{| Two years at $7.50 a year, $15 


Name ituwtacel cuneate 


Address - - - - - - 


(Postage prepaid to any 
country in the world.) 
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“Get the message through” 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE Sixties the “pony ex- 





Bell System is the lineal descen- 


° . o A 
press” carried the mail over Rae dant of the pony express. 


mountains and Indian wilder- 

nesses from St. Joseph, Missouri, to 
San Francisco. The express riders and 
station keepers won undying fame for 
getting the message through, regard- 
less of hardship or danger. 

Today, in the city of Denver there is 
rising on the site of one of the old pony 
express corrals another splendid struc- 
ture dedicated to the service of modern 
message-bearing—-the new headquarters 
building of one of the companies of the 
Bell System. In fact and in spirit, the 


‘It is this spirit of responsibility 
that causes operators to risk their lives 
by remaining at their switchboards in 
the face of fire, flood or other great 
danger. The same spirit calls linemen 
or repairmen to go out, even at the 
risk of their, lives, to repair.the lines in 
time of acetdent or storm. 

There are no instructions requiring 
Bell System employees to endanger their 
lives. It is the spirit of coxpmunication 
that bids them, ‘‘Get the message 
through.” ‘ 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
elhoe oreMen, 


Significant . . . So many 
men who desire quiet 
distinction in dress, 
year after year, favor 
the Johnston & Murphy 
Shoe. Their individual 
tastes find unfailing ex- 
pression in the notable 
character of J &M 
stylesand workmanship. 


SHOE 
Newark, N. J. 


Miami Biltmore Hotel 


White buckskin oxford trimmed with 
tan calfskin... Near you, a leading 
store features this superior footwear. 








